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GOSPEL ADVOCATE. 


“ Knowing that I am set for the defence of the Gospel.” PAil. i. 17. 





SEPTEMBER, 1821. 


THEOLOGICAL. 


To the Rilisor of the Gospel Advocate. 


TRE RIGHTS AND DUTIES OF THE 
LAITY IN THE ADMINISTRATION OF 
THE AFFAIRS OF THE CHURCH. 


Iw the present circumstances of our 
church, it may not, perhaps, be con- 
sidered impertinent, to suggest to its 
friends, the expediency of so conduct- 
ing the administration of its affairs, as 
to give to the laity the fullest extent of 
power and influence, allowed by its 
constitution and canons. The govern- 
ment of the episcopal church is analo- 
gous, in a good degree, to the govern- 
ment of the union. The representa- 
tive system is established throughout, 
and all its temporal offices are in the 
gilt ofthe people. It behooves the laity, 
therefore, to exercise .a becoming 
vigilance ; not that there is danger that 
the clerical members will arrogate to 
themselves undue authority, or unwar- 
rantable influence: no disposition of 
this kind, to their honeur, has ever been 
manifested by them. But when lay- 
men are found to be too indifferent or 
too indolent to exercise their constitu- 
tional functions, may not any measures 
which may be adopted in convention 
or committee, in which the lay mem- 


bers of these bddfes do not attend, and * 


which are necessarily constituted of 
clezgy ouly, be attributed to wrong 
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motives, aad give rise, in consequence, 
to complaint and dissatisfaction? Such 
it is humbly. apprehended may be the 
effect of the measure adopted or sug- 
will at the late convention held at 
edham, that all future. state conven- 
tions should be held in the town of 
Boston, and net, as heretofore, alter- 
nately in different parts of the state. 
The members of the episcopal church 
are so circumstanced that they are con- 
nected by somewhat peculiar and in- 
teresting ties. ‘They are comparative. 
ly small in point of numbers. ‘They 
are the only church in these states 
which, in modern times, at least, have 
been subject to persecution ; and what 
so powerfully contributes to a commu- 
nity of interest and feeling? It is de- 
sirable, therefore, that the members of 
oug church, throughout the state and 
diotese, should become more acquaint- 
ed with each other; and what medium 
so happy, for this desirable intercourse, 
as the alternate meeting of the conven- 
tion in the various places in which epis- 
copal churches exist? The excuse 
which has been offered for the mea- 
sure in question, namely,—That a more 
general attendance of the lay members 


* Such is the report abroad. As we have 
now a periodical publication, is it not desira- 
ble that the doings of the cenventions be pub- 
lhed in detail ? 
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may,.be 
business 






d in the metropolis. as 
various kinds may, render. 


it more convenient for them to attend 


there, cannot with propriety be urged. 
‘The time, ,it’js bumbly conceived,. is iat 
hand, when .no,.other .motive to the. 
prompt attendance of lay members is 
necessary. than the advancement of the 
interests of the. episcopal church. It 
may perhaps be admissible to restrict 
the meetings of the- convention to the 
atlantick towns, Boston, Salem, and 
Newburyport, but beyond this restric- 
tion, it is conceived, injury, rather than 
benefit, would ineyitably result. 
Another. measure connected — with 
the foregoing, and which, it is believed, 
will havea prejudicial influence upon 
our affairs, is the selection of all the 
members of the standing committee 
from the town of Boston. The effect 
of this. measure is at once to create 
Jealousy and _ dissatisfaction ; and it 
presents, moreover, a formidable bar- 
rier to that intercourse. amongst our 
members, which has before been urged 
as so. desirable, Our venerable dio- 
cesan does not, fortunately, reside in 
the metropolis; if he did, and these 
measures.met his concurrence, the con- 
clusion. would be irresistible, that a 
metropolitan influence was about being 
ereated in the church, which could not 
fail to be obnoxious, in no small degree, 
to complaint, as its prosperity would, 
thereby, be most certainly put in jeopar- 
dy.. Several churches are in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the metropolis, from 
which the standing committee could in 
part be selected, and from whence 
they could be convened with almost tbe 
same facility as if residing in the capital 
itself, An.additional advantage in this 
distribution of the standing committee, 
would be found, in the general diffusion 
of its. doings amongst episcopalians. 
The. present state of religion in the 
United. States, agitated as it is, by the 
controversies and contentions of its va 
rious sects,-has at. length the tendency, 
which has long been predicted, of caus 
ing a refluxto the episcopal church, of 
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numbers, who are actuated, principally, — 


by. no, other motive, than seeking an 
ark of shelter from the whirlwind of 
strife -which rages around them. It 
behooves us to avoid al! measures which 
may Operate.as a check to.this reflux. 
It certainly is not one of the least ex- 
cellences of our church that it affords, 
effectually, this shelter and protection. 
A friend of the writer, the son of pa- 
rents who seceded about the time of 
the revolution, upon recently becoming 
a member of our communion, aptly re- 
marked to him, that he experienced 
something of the same sensations which 
he imagined to be felt by one, who, 
pursued by a host of foes in time of 
war, reaches, at last, am impregnable 
citadel, which affords him immediate 
and perlect secusity. .The episcopal 
church is. not more remarkable for the 
peace and beauty which reign with- 
in, than for the formidable array which 
slre presents without. Her constitu- 
tion amd ritual, form, indeed, a wall of 
brass, emeompassing her abeut ; while, 
in her jnteriaur, is displayed that beau- 
tiful variety of decency and order, 
which render her ways, emphatically, 
** ways of pleasantness, and all her 
paths peace.” 

Nothing; we should moreover bear 
in mind, is so revolting to the habits of 
our citizens as attempts at sapremacy, 
in any shape, political or ecclesiastical. 
The framers of our church constitution 
and. canons, with great wisdom and 
foresight, were tully aware of this cir- 
cumstance ; and the respective rights 
and powers of the clergy and laity 
are therein very judiciously and satis- 
factorily distributed and balanced,— 
Nothing, then, is wanting, but that the 
same spirit should pervade our diocesan 
and state. conventions, to insure perfect 
harmony and union amongst all. the 
members of our church, and to promote, 
thereby, the homage and worship of- 
fered to its divine Head and Master. 

The writer wishes to be understood 
that he has penned these remarks, not 
in.a captious or a hostile spirit, mor ia 
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truth, in any other spirit’ tham that of 
exciting attention to, subjects,. which 
he believes intimately connected with 
the prosperity and advancement of a 
church, of which he is happy in. sub; 


scribing himself 
. A, LAY MEMBER. 


— 
SERMON, 


THE REASON OF OUR HOPE.-—PART I. 


} Perer, iii. 15. . Be ready always 
to give an answer to ev» y man that 
asketh you a reason of ihe hope that 


4s 2M you. 


Tese words teach, or plainly.imply, 
as in a former discourse from them has 
been -shown, that the christian is sup- 
posed to possess a hope in Jesus Christ ; 
that this hope should rest on reasonable 
grounds—on a rational coaviction of 
its truth and certainty ; that we should 
have such knowledge, such a clear un. 
derstanding, of the ‘reason’ of this 
hope, that we may * be ready always,” 
as opportunity shall offer, and occasion 
require, to unpart it toothers; to satis- 
fy the friendly inquiries of those who 
desire to know, why we believe in Je- 
sug Christ, and the truth of our religious 
state ; and, finally, that we should con- 
sider the various doctrines, creeds and 
knowledge of those with whom we do, 
ot probably may, converse, what they 
believe, and what deny, that we may 
have “‘ an answer ready,” not only for 
all times, but for all people, even for 
“every one that asketh,” 

In applying this subject for our re. 
ligious improvement, it was proposed 
to suggest, and remind you, of some of 
the many reasons, which you may just- 
ly render to inquirers of various des- 
criptions, whether they deny, or be- 
lieve, the christian revelation. And, 
accordingly, there were stated some 
plain, and, it is hoped, satisfactory rea- 
sons of qur faith in the holy scriptures, 
gnd the gliristian religion, which may 
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be given,to unbelievers, accommodated 
to their respective ebjections, or doubts, 
respecting the gospel of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. ; ' 
dt was proposed) in further attplica- 
- tion of the subject} to consider what 
answers, or reasons, - for our doctrines, 
worship, and discipline, may, with pro- 
priety, be offered to christians of other 
sects and namés ; ‘td those who, in com: 
mon with emasabves; adwit the truth of 
the holy scriptures, but have different 
views of their sense, or of the nature 
and government of the church. © Un- 
believers. will inquire, “ Why are you 
a christian?’ but in the present dis- 
course, we shall syppose that the ques- 
tion is, ‘* Why are you a churchman?” 
In a third discourse; should the Lord 
permit, the examination may be, whe- 
ther we are truly what we profess fo 
be, christions. At present, let it he. 
supposed, that you are asked; by chris-, 
tjans of other denominations, why you) 
prefer the protestant episcopal church ? 
It is, unquestionably, of immense 
impertance’ to the general increase and 
prosperity of religion, that believers in 
Jesus Christ should be. of one ‘heart 
and of one mind: © The dissentions 
which so ynhappily prevail, in. the 
christian family, are highly injurious to 
ifs common interest: they are evils, 
which every pious believer should de- 
plore ; and it is a duty which we owe, 
not to our dijyine Master only, but to 
ourselves and our christian brethren, 
to Know, and candidly to impart to 
others, wherein, and why, we disagree. 
This, if done, as the apostle in the 
words following the text, directs, * in 
meekness and fear,”’ wil] have po gma} 
effect in removing both the evils and 
the cause of these dissentions, For a 
mutual and friendly communication of 
our religious sentiments will evinee to 
the truly piqus of all persuasions, that 
our essential difference, both in prac- 
tice and belief, is less than is generally 
supposed. By having reasons for our 
divisions inté separate communions, we 
Shall also naturally beceme more con- 
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scientious in our difference ; our-mo- 
tives are more likely to be christian, 
such as our own hearts will not con- 
demn, and which we may hope’a 

mercifa? God, pitying our infirmities, 


ing to others,) in é- friendly ‘manner, 
your religious sentiments, the bond of 
charity-will be strengthened ; by show- 
ing them, that your preferefice, or reli- 
gious profession, is. not: the effect of 
ee or prejudice, ‘or capricious-' 
; that it-is‘frem no worldly or im+ 


peace motive, but from pious: convic-: 


tion, from a sincere desire of serving 
God, according to his own word and 
will, and the general usage of his peo. 
ple—~you will conciliate their affections: 
they will bid you God speed. With 
such views and such hope, my brethren, 
do. I now ask your attention to this 
subject... In the humble expectation 
that, through the Lord’s goodness, it 
may correct that knowledge which puf- 
feth up, and increase the charity which 
edifieth, shall I attempt to aid you-in 
obviating some of the most common and 
considerable objections to our faith and 
worship, and imgiving to christians, of 
_ other denominations, the reasons why 
we adhere to our own. 

- The objection, which I shall first no- 
tice, is among the most obvious, ‘and, 
with many who have not duly reflected 
upon the subject; is, no doubt, the most 
weighty, that is, the small nuniber of 
episcopalians, as, ‘in this country, we 
are, of late years, usually denominated. 
Our church, heré, has the appearance 


of being a sect,-separated from the 
greater body and general community 
of-ebristians.- If this, impoint of fact, 


were even so, we might here dismiss 
the subject, The common maxim, 
that ** the voice of the people is the 
voice of God,” is not, to-say the least, 
a more safe criterion of political truth, 
than of christian orthodoxy. © It i cer- 
tainly a rational presumption, that what 
is and has been received and practised 


by a majority of, christians, throughout 
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And. itvis not less wor. 
thy of consideration; that, by impart-- 
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the world, ahd’ especially during the 
three first centuries, is most agreeable 
to the practice of the apostles, and to 
the word of God. Hf the doctrines iand 
government of eur church will not bear 
this test, you may well hesitate in de- 
fending them. In-deciding this ques- 
tion, it is of little use to calculate how 
many are included under any one de- 
nomination of christians. »Names and 
appellations are, at best, but a doubtfat 
standard in ascertaining any point of 
christian verity. (The number of those 
ustially denominated “ the protestant 
episcopal c! »reh,” is certainly but a 
small part of those who name them- 
selves of Christ. But a fair and can- 
did view of this question, requires a 


| regard tofacts, rather than names: for, 


inmany, and indeed im most instances, 
those of various names believe in the 
same essential doctrines. | The deci- 
sion of this point is simple and easy : 
we need but to consider what are the 
doctrines, what the tenets held and 
taught by our church; and then in- 
quire how large a proportion ‘of the 
universal church hold the same things. 
This, we conceive, is the most fair in- 
quiry ; and the result of it, we are con- 
fident, will evince, that, in every thing 
material, in every point of doctrine, 
worship, or discipline, which our church 
deems essential to a sound faith, and 
correct profession of christianity, she 
holds with a large majority ef the 
christian world. 

To this general observation, it may 
perhaps, by some, be thought, that our 
liturgy is an exception; since it is evi- 
dent, that but a small part of those who, 
“in every place, call upon v8 name 
of Jesus Christ our Lord,” use pre- 
cisely the same form of jesnittin But 
we ‘never have supposed it necessary, 
that other churches should use the same 
form and. manner of social worship 
which we have adopted. All churches 
have the right of regulating and vary- 
ing, as occasion requires, their publick 
offices and religious worship, ‘provided 
all things are done decently, in order, 
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and toedifying ; provided they. depart‘ 
not from the seriptural standard:, We 
exercise this. right’ in common >with 
others. In. the primitive ages of the 
church, each bishop prescribed forms 
of prayer, and directed in the manner 
of conducting divine service in his own 
diocese: In sueceeding ages, it was 

found expedient to unite several dio- 

ceses in one provincial or national, 
church; and the several bishops, by 

consent, -~conformed ‘their liturgies to 

the model of the church in the me-: 
tropolis, or chief city: and. this after 
became an established rule by the de- 

crees of councils. In like manner have 

we adopted a form of common prayer, 

to be used in all the churches of our 

communion in these United States, not 

because we think this the only form 

suitable for publick devotions, but-be- 

cause we think uniformity, in our reli- 

gious worship, very desirable and im- 

portant, and) because we judge this, 

which we have adopted, to be the best 

within our knowledge. — It is, indeed, 

but little more or less, than a judicious 

compilation from the best ancient litur- 

gies. 

We. acknowledge, however, that 
there is a difference of no small impor- 
tance, between us and several protest- 
ant churches, respecting the propriety 
of conducting publick worship, by some 
prescript, or established form. They 
hold, that all prayers and thanksgiving, 
except those which are sung, should be 
extempore. We think that forms of 
devotion are as proper to be said as 
sung. We decidedly prefer a litargy, 
ag best adapted; if not necessary, to the 
nature and design of publick or social 
worship. But respecting this question, 
our church isnot small, nor a sect ; our 
practice agrees with a large majority 
of the christian church. Indeed there 
is no certainty; and, we think,.no pro- 
babiity, that condyeting publiek wor- 
ship, in the extemporary Way, was ever 
much, if at all, practised in any church, 
except in the last two or three centu’ 
ties. This. objeetion: therefore, that 
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our church is small, is easily obviated. 
Let those, who thus object, name the’ 
doctrine or tenet deemed essential 
and you may easily show, that far thé, 
greater part of christiansbave ever held, 
and still bold, the same doctrine, the 
same tenet. : 

This:then, which is thought to 
an objection, turns out, on examination, 
to be.one good reason of the hope that. 
is in us. Ifwe were to reject what 
the main body, the greater number, of 
our Saviour’s disciples» receive, there 
would be serious ground of apprehen- 
sion, there would be a strong presump-~ 
tion, that we had departed from the’ 
truth as it is in Jesus Christ. But 
without any reliance on the authority’ 
of number, to support your religious 
belief, you can easily give, and should. 
‘be ready always to give,’ ether rea- 
sons, and better; to bring the subject’ 
to a sure and infallible decision—* to 
the law and‘to the testimony”’—to the 
authority of God’s word, and the gpos- 
tolick- usage of his church. 

Showld any ask = why we use 
a liturgy, or book of common prayer, 
you may answerffirst: Because’ this 
manner of worshipping God appears to 
be most agreeable to his word, in which 
are forms of prayer prescribed. Be- 
cause, secondly, this appears to have 
been the practice of God's church, even 
from its first establishment ‘under Mv- 
ses. Because, thirdly, in social ‘wor- 
ship, where several unite, they must 
in the»nature of the thing, offer. thett 
adorations in a-form common’ to all 
‘Though it is dictated by one, and he 
does it without any premeditation, stili 
itis no Jess a form, to all the rest. of 
the worshippers, than if it. were writ- 
ten. And ‘though it be said, that he, 
who prays extempore, prays by the 
Spirit, (with how much truth this is 
said, is another question,) yet all the 
congregation ~pray ‘by the hearing ‘of 
the ear, which is no more’ spiritual 
than the séeeng of the eye. ‘The prayers 
they offer, both the words and the 
sense, center their minds through 4be 






















































































- also of our own. 
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medium of their natural senses; and 
besides'these’they have no prayer ‘in 
common, ner any visible, social wor- 
ship. . We think’ it more reasonable 
and fitting, that! the church should dic- 
tate our prayers, than an individual. 

You may add, as a fourth reason, 
thata common prayer, or written for- 
mila of devotion, with which the peo- 
ple may be acquainted, is’ of essential 
importance; ‘if not indeed necessary; to 
one great object of publick worship; 
which i9) ‘that all may unite together, 
and beara part, in the same divine ser- 
vice. We-assembl¢ for ‘social’ prayer, 


Nike that offered by the first christians,. 


who, as we learh from the fourth chapter 
of ‘the Acts, ‘lifted up their voice to 
God -with ‘one accord.” We attend 
church, not to ear prayer, but to pray; 
not to be silent spectators of divine 
service, bat to perform it ; to offer-up 
the fruit, not of ‘other’s lips only, but 
Any attempt, or de- 
site, toshow our gifts, to display our 
ingenuity in brilliant thoughts or fine 
e¥pressions, we view as totally repug- 
rant to the true ‘spirit of prayer, which 
consists rather in burmility,'and a wilw 
lingness to bear any cross, any shame, 
or reproach, that God may be honoured, 

atid we may obtain what, according to 
lis wisdem, we truly need. 

Hence, we have a fifth reason for pre- 
ferring @® liturgy. It remayes from us 
the great “temptation of seeking to 
honour ourselves, when we lead ‘the 
devotions of God’s worshipping people. 
it quenches the spirit of ‘pride and of 
vanity, and Jays upon us mo fight cross 
of censtre and reproach. . For, of those 
whe use forms of prayer, it is natural 
to say, and it is ofien’said,'that they 
cannot pray without them. It /is of 
smalJ concern’ what is said of us, pro- 
vided that God is honoured, anit men 
are saved. This is a reason of more 
weight than people will readily con- 
ceive. Could it, by some change in 
men’s likings, be realized, that ising a 
Hiturgy will be more popular, and gain 
more honour to ourselves, than extem- 
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porary praying, should we longer hear of 
objections to forms of publick worship? 


Again, sixthly, we use a liturgy, be- 
cause, when we go to the house of God 
to offer the sacrifice of sprayer and 


* thanksgiving, we think it of material 


consequence, to know what offering we 
shall make ; whether it may not. be 
‘* the sacrifice of fools’;*’ whether it is 
agreeable to God's word, and our own 
belief; whether it contains such doc- 
trine, such ideas of the divine Being, 
such devoti sentiments, and such 


petitions and expressions of gratitude’ 


and ‘pious trust; as we can conscien- 
tiously and truly present, as expressing 
the’ faith and desires of our own heart. 

We pretend not to deny, that-bearing 
a prayer is edifying; in some cases, 
we doubt not, it is more edifying than 
preachings Indeed, one principal ob- 
jection ‘to extemporary praying, m 
publick, is, that it-very naturally, and 
very often, rans into preaching ; intd 
that which is intended for the hearing 
of the people, rather than-of the Al- 
mighty. To censure others, would be 
as foreign to our feelicgs as to our sub- 
ject. You ought, carefully and'con- 
stientiously, to avoid all prejudice 
against the extemporary mode of wor- 
ship. You may hear prayer to profit ; 
but ‘when you pray, it should be, not 
with *‘ the’ Spirit” only, but “withthe 
understanding also.” 

You may add, that we prefer a litur- 
gy, because it isimprudent and unfit- 
ting to trust a matter of stich high 
concern, as the dictation of our’prayers, 
to another, to ‘be by us offered up, 
without ‘the ‘opportunity of ‘previous 
examination. We cannot, we dare 
not, repose'stch implicit confidence in 
the faith and piety, in the talents and 
wisdom, of an individual, as to commit 
to his will and- pleasure, to his extem- 
poraneous’ and arbitrary control, our 
most solemn adoration’ of almighty 
God. He may be ignorant of chris- 
tianity ; he may be unsound in faith ; 
te may be languid or ‘lakewarm in 
spirit; or he may be vain, and desireus 
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to honour himself in the display of.his. 


gifts; if either of which. cases, the 
yers of the whole co 
af ah affected. It would 
subject our devotions to all the weak- 
ness and faults of human nature, and 
even to oursecret adversary ; for the 
scriptures teach us, that from him are 
’ some of the evil passions which govern 
man. ._Without.a liturgy, our prayers 
would be changing and inconsistent, 
varying according to the different prin- 
ciples of those who dictate them. One 
day we must pray as calvinists, another 
day as arminians, and the third day 
according to the negative creed of the 
socinian school. _ In the morning, we 
may ‘* honour the Son as we honour 
the Father ;”’ and in the afternoon de- 
de him to the rank of a meré. son 

of Adam. _ We pretend not to. judge 
others ; but we must take heed to our- 
selves. We desire the prayers of all 
good men: we have no. objection, on 
suitable occasions, to being present at 
their devotions, and profiting by their 
gifts; but we must be ready to give 
our reasons to those who ask, why we 
pray in adifferent mode. Our Saviour 
has promised, that if two of us shall 
agree on earth, as touching any thing 
‘that we shall ask, it shall be done for 
us; but, to avail ourselves of this pro- 
mise, it is is evidently necessary, that 
we do agree together as touching what 
we shall ask ; and, of course, it is highly 
important, that we use all possible 
means to effect and ascertain. such 
agreement. A congregation, who would 
pray together, should, as far as is prac- 
ticable, be assured, that they do indeed 
unite in. the prayers which they offer. 
it has been a frequent objection to 
eur church, less frequent now, we are 
glad to say, than in years past, that (to 
adopt the usual phraseology) ‘ it has 
come through popery.’’. Should any 
ask of you, whether this béso, you 
may readily and truly answer, that 
our church has descended through the 
Romish church, in the same sense only, 
aS is true of all protestant churches. 
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They are’ all reformed: from: popery, 


except, it bea fact (which. probably 


few. of them will ackaowledge,) that : 


their existence, 'as,churehes, ‘has com- 
menced since the refermation..:, “The 
usurpations of the bishop, ef Romeonee, 
extended. to, England, .as they did to 
most other parts of. Europe... 
church of England took.a-leading and 
decided part in the reformation, . .,Sbe, 
rose. in. her Saviour’s strength,,-and. 


‘The - 


shook. ber..garments from. the ..duste~ 


Our church-has indeed come out of that 
bondage, and, come, we- trust, as: the 
three young men, in the book of Daniel, 
did, from the fiery furnace, with bes 
garments undurnt. | She has. escaped 
from the flames; for one like. the Son 
of Man was with her.. The daughter 
of Zion has been in .captivity! . She 
fled, as a persecuted woman, to the 
wilderness, Sbe hung ber harp upon 
the willows: she sat down by the 
waters of Babylon and wept... But sbe 
remembered Jerusalem in her bondage, 
and, God remembered her in. mercy. 
‘‘ Babylon the great is fallen—is. iat 
len.”. We call.no man, master on 
earth; we follow-no Teformer,. and uo 
church, farther than they follow Christ 
and bis apostles ; and so far we rejoice 
to agree with any church, that of Rome 
not excepted. . We will not embrace 
errour because others have embraced 
it; neither will we reject what is 
according to godliness, because it is re- 
ceived or practised in a corrupt church. 
The errour of the Romish church has 
been the adding to the word of God, 
rather than taking from it. Otbers, we 
fear, in avoiding their errour, have fallen 
into the opposite. extreme; and in 
their, hasty zeal to root up: the tares, 
have injured the good .wheat. | The 
errours which a succession of dark ages 
had mingled with the, true religion, the 
church, from which we have emanated, 
was one of the earliest to reject, and 
the firmest to oppose. - But she endea- 
voured carefully to distinguish between 
truth and errour, and to reform with 
temperance and mederation.. ‘The pa 
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"a8 their most powerful and dreaded op- 
ponent; and when, in the seventeenth 
century, its episcopacy was, by act of 
Patliament, suppressed, great were, the 
rejoicings and, triumph at Rome. _ This 
stale objection, however, is, as was 
suggested, but a fallacy—words with 
no definite sense. . What order. or 
ministry, what seriptures, what. sacra- 
ments, or doctrines of Christ, bas any 
church to boast of, which have rtp 
the same ordeal of popery ? e are 
noynore concerned with the corruptions 
of that church, in the fifteenth ceatury, 
‘ than, the present congregationalists.of 
New England are with the intolerance 
_ of their puritan ancestors in the seven- 
teenth. 
_,» lugegard to doctrine, our church is 
easily defended. Her creeds and ‘ar- 
ticles, her homilies and liturgy, are 
before the world; and. she may well 
adopt the language of her divine Lord : 
** Lever spake openly ; in secret have 
I said nothing.” . These, her standards, 
evidently embrace and set forth that 
‘form of sound doctrine most clearly 
taught in the scriptures, and most ge- 
nerally received by the church univer- 
sal. The peculiarities, which distin- 
guish various sects of christians, cannot, 
in the nature of the case, be received 
by a church which. is catholick and 
orthodox. The doctrines of the cross, 
such as the fallen state of man, the 
depravity of his whole nature, and 
tecovery through the redemption of 
. Jesus Christ, the infinite merits of the 
Saviour, the full and sufficient sacrifice 
which he has made for the sins of the 
world, the p. mise of justification 
through faith 1 his blood, the necessity 
of divine grace, and the power of the 
Holy Ghost to renew our hearts, and 
te work in.us to, will and to do what is 
necessary to our salvation, and, in a 
word, whatever has most generally 
been received by christians, our church 
clearly and faithfully teaches, as_ the 
only sure greens ‘of the hope tbat is 
ip us,” You may be questioved why 
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decided on certain disputed doctrines 
of election and reprobation, of irresist- 
ible and indefectible grace. We think 


that. in nothing are her, wisdom: and 
orthodoxy more apparent, than in her 


neutrality, moderation, and candour, 
respecting these abstruse, speculative 

ints, She presumes not-to be wise 
tet what.is revealed. Of God's 
secret decrees, and the Saints’ perse- 
verance, she speaks to her children as 
the Lord speaks to her, and pretends 


not to solve difficulties, which are yet 


**a great mystery,” and beyond the 
depths of buman inyestigation. . In 
these things, uniformity of sentiment, 
however desirable, is not required ; but 
a charitable latitude of sentiment is 
given, and each one left to judge and 
determine, according to the knowledge 
which God shall give him. . And he, 
we think, is wisest, who follows her 
example, | 

Respecting the. government of. the 
church, and the orders of its ministers, 
you may probably be questioned ; and 
we have more reasons to render. than 
can be suggested here, in the close ot 
a discourse, A few, however, may be 
briefly noticed. You may answer to 
those who ask, that io period of. the 
history of God’s church, since the con- 
secration of Aaron to the priesthood, 
can be named, when there were not 
three different. grades in its ministry, 
with distinct offices appropriate to 
esch. But little is recorded of the 
‘‘acts of the apostles.” From that 
little, however, and from their epistles, 
nothing is more evident, than that there 
were various orders in the first age of 
the christian church. To the apostles 
evidently appertained the power ol 
ordaining to the sacred ministry, of the 
general government of the churches, 
and of laying, their hands on those who 
had been baptized, and praying that 
they. might receive.tbe Holy, Ghost. 
And they ordained, to the like office, 
Timothy, Titus, and, we have good 
reason to believe, many others. The 
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_ elders, or bishops, as they were also 
then called, were evidently ministers, 
as you may easily, from the. scriptures, 
show, of a lower grade than the apos- 
_ tles. That the deacons were a still 
lower order, few will question. That 
they had a part of the same ministry, 
is evident from the qualifications re- 
quired for the office ; their being solemn- 
ly ordained, by the apostles ; and their 
preaching and baptizing (which one of 
them, at least, did) immediately after 
their ordination. Though the succes- 
sors of the apostles modestly declined 
that,title, in honour to the first thirteen, 
and took the name of bishop, the office 
continued the same. The working of 
miracles, and speaking in various lan- 
guages, were gilts necessary to the first 
propagation and establishment of the 
gospel, but were not peculiar to any 
Pade of the ministry. 

After the apostles’ days, we are sure, 
for no historical fact is more evident, 
that the episcopal government, such as 
we still receive it, consisting of the 
three orders of bishops, elders, and 
deacons, generally prevailed in the 
church, so far back as history will con- 
duct us, and which, indeed, is even into 
the apostles’ days. There is nothing, 
perhaps, that can be named, in which 
christians, during the frst _ fifteen cen- 
turies, were more universally agreed, 
than in this form of church government. 
This fact, considering what divisions. 
and heresies have, in all ages, more or 
less prevailed, is wonderful; and it is 
so universal, that it may well be ques- 
tioned, whether, in all that period, ” 
exception of any consequence can 
produced. So generally has episcopa- 
cy been venerated, as of apostolick 
authority, that’ scarcely, till the last 
three centuries, has even schism pre- 
sumed to lift a hand against it, 

Of late years, indeed, many have 
supposed, (for proof of it there is none, ) 
that the government of the church was 
first presbyterian, under ministers_of 

one equal grade; and that very soon 
after the apostolick age, (commencing, 
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some of them acknowledge, even within 
that age,) a change by human authority 
was introduced—that the government 
became episcopal. But this supposi- 
tion, as we conceive, is not *“a reason” 
for a well grounded “ hope ;”” but,’on 
the contrary, is bighly unreasonable. 
This change, if it took place, was very 
soon after, if not in, the apostles’ days. 
Is this credible, that so séon after in+ 
spiration ceased, ifindeed it had ceased, 
when the church was comparatively 
pure ; when all must know, far better 
than we, what was the practice of the 
apostles, and the institution of Christ ; 
when a hope in Christ, from a strict 
obedience to his will, was their chief 
hope ; when by the’ world’ they were 
despised, and by the civil power per- 
secuted ; and when, to accept the office 
of a bishop, was to expose themselves 
to tortures and death—is it credible, 
that, at this period, and under such 
circumstances, so great a change should 
be made in the constitution of the 
church? that the holy martyrs and 
confessors of that time, which truly 
“ tried men’s souls,’’ should presume 
to subvert their Saviour’s institutions ? 
that, so soon after he had . built his 
church upon a rock, the spirit of pride 
and ambition, of, in hjs owh words, the 
gates of hell should prevail against it? 

This supposed change was also gene. 
ral. There can be no reasonable 
doubt, but that, within a hundred years, 
at farthest, after the apostles died, ‘the 
whole church, in all parts of the world, 
was episcopal. Is this credible? It 
would not have been strange, if some 
heresies had preferred new fornis of 
church government. It-is wonderful, 
indeed, that all sects were so unani- 
mous in this point. And can we believe 
that the whole church would consent 
and acquiesce in’such a change? Can 
any other like instance be produced ? 
Has the whole cliurch, throughout the 
world, and for many successive centu- 
ries, united in changing any one of the 
Saviour’s institutions? Again, 

If such supposed change bad taken 
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place, it's reasonable, to say the least, 
to suppose* also, that some account of 
it'would be found in history. We 
ought not’ to believe a fact so strange 
and unaccountable,’ except from clear 
and - fall historical testimony ; and we 
maybe morally sure, that, if it were a 
fact, such testimony would not be 
wanting. . Or must we complete the 
absurdity, by adding the further suppo- 
sition, that those early christians agreed, 
that no one should write or’ make re- 
cord »of ‘this change, or transmit the 
knowledge of it to future generations ? 
+ But ‘this supposition has an aspect 
more serious than absurdity. If it be 
admitted that a change, so important 
and essential, has generally and fora 
long period prevailed, and there is no 
record of it remaining, what security 
have we, or certainty, that other mate- 
rial alteration may‘not have been made 
in the institutions of Christ? How 
shall we be assured, that we now have 
the *same faith, and the same ordi- 
nahces; which were once delivered to 
the saints? It is certainly nota little 
tovthe credit of episcopacy, that the 
evidence of its divine origin rests on 
the same foundation, as that of the holy 
scriptures, and the christian religion. 
We may ‘add, that this manner of 
accounting fur episcopacy, were it en- 
titled to credit, is a great stigma upon 
the presbyterian modes of church gov- 
ernment. Is it indeed so inefficient, so 
weak and unstable, that it could not 
continue fora single century? Were 
the presbyterians, or, if others please, 
the congregationalists, of that early day 
of light and recent imspiration, so un- 
faithful to their divine Master, that, in 
the space of a very*few years,. they 
should ‘universally conspire to subvert 
the government: which their Lord had 
committed to their trust? | For. it is 
evident, in the nature of the thing, if 
there was this change, it was made by 
them, and not by episcopalians. Can 
we think’ of them so uncharitably ? 
Were there’ no‘ faithful ministers, nor 
people’; ho small remnant aceording to 
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election of gracé, to remonstrate and 
withstand the innovation? Were there 
none ‘who, in case of necessity, would 
withdraw and come out from among 
them ? who would preserve, by a sepa- 
rate communion, the troth as it is in 
Jesus Christ? It is something certain- 
ly to the credit of episcopalians, that 
they have conducted very differently : 
they have kept that which was committed 
to their trust ; and, we doubt not, will 
still retain it, till resumed by the great 
Head of the church, the Bishop of out 
souls. 

It has of late years become a popu- 
lar objection to episcopacy, that in 
believing it essential to a regular min. 
istration of religious ordinances, we are 
uncharitable ; that we virtually exclude 
some respectable churches from chris- 
tian communion. But why does this 
follow, more than if we believed the 
government by a presbytery to be of 
divine authority ? Would a congrega- 
tional society admit to their communion 
one from the society of friends, who 
had not been baptized with water? 
Would presbyterians permit a congre- 
gational minister, who had received no 
other than lay-ordination, to minister 
the sacraments to them? Certainly 
neither the one nor the other would act 
thus inconsistently with their principles. 
And may not we, in common with them 
and others, exercise the right of prac- 
tising according to our honest belief ¢ 
We are not concerned in defending, 
though we lament, the bigotry of indi- 
viduals. Asa church, we trust that 
noge can, with less justice, be accused 
of uncharitableness. We do not teach, 
that a belief in any order of church 
government is necessary to the salvation 
of individuals. We doubt not, but 
thousands, who reject episcopacy, and 
are prejudiced against it, are pious apd 
good, and that the sacraments which, 
in sincere faith, they give and receive, 
are blest to their edification. We claim 
that privilege, which we gladly extend 
to others, of embracing, for ourselves, 
what we believe'the truth of God, and 








of maintaining, according to the wisdom 
given us, the purity of religion: -» Far 
from excommunicating other christians, 
we receive to our commifuien any who 
aréynembers, in good standing, of other 
churches. But we should be culpably 
inconsistent, if we officially recognised 
the validity of ordinations, which, as we 
are constrained to believe, are not ac- 
cording te the institution of Jesus 
Christ ; if we gave countenance ,to ad- 
ministrations, which we must deem 
irregular. 

We would not judge another man’s 
servant; but we must take heed to 
ourselves, and to our doctrine. We 
can embrace, and sincerely do, in the 
arms of charity, embrace, those whom 
we think: jn some points erroneous ; 
nor are we offended that they think the 
same of us. We think the worse of no 
men for adhering, with a candid, chris- 
tian steadfastness, to what, in a good 
conscience, they believe, 

Such, brethren, area few of the rea- 
sons which you may give to those 
whe may desire information, respecting 
points ot diflerence between’ us and 
other denominations. And be sure to 
give them, as the apostle adds, ‘* with 
meekness and fear.” Others judge 
differently on all these points, and have 
equal right to judge for~ themselves. 
To his own master, Jesus Christ, must 
each one stand or fall. With hamble- 
ness of mind, and carefully avoiding 
needless offence, be ready, in a kind, 
friendly manner, to impart to others, 
the reason of our belief in these and 
other things, not forgetting that we also 
are in the flesh, and subject to err. A 
vain confidence in our own rectitude, 
and a hasty, severe manner of judging 
others, are no marks of. wisdom, or of 
a right faith. Let your adherence to 
the church, and the reasons you give 
for it, and the manner of giving them, 
be such as will-promote godliness and 
christian love. Bigotry and indifference 
are equally to be avoided. Some sub- 
jects of religious controversy embrace 
essentials of the christian faith. To 
pegard them with indifference, and say 
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as some do, that one way 4s as-good_as 
another, is near akin to saying, that 
nohe is as good.as either; that religious 
faith and practice, are not: matters. of 
serious concern, . Let your charity ex 
tend to all; but. be careful that you are 
always found on the side of. truth. 
When our different sentiments, and be- 
lief produce ‘‘ fierce disputings,”’ bitter 
enmity, and asectarian spirit, we abuse 
the liberty which we happily enjoy : 
itis a degree of: persecution. Too 
often, in defending the qutworks of 
christianity, its. vital) principles are 
exposed ; charity isdost, Like themen 
of Ai, we are fiercely pussuing small 
straggling. parties, .when our city be- 
hind us is all in flames, Letus:ther 
adopt the apostles’ rule; be. ready 
ever to defend the truth; but do it with 
gentleness and humility ; ‘*having,’?.as 
he still adds, ‘* agood conscience, that 
whereas they speak evil ot you, as evil 
doers, they may. be ashamed, who ac. 
cuse your good conversation in Christ.’ 
Should any speak evil of us, let our 
christiam temper and good living show, 
that we are better, or that we intend 
to be better, than we are represented. 

What has been said is, indeed, but 
a small part of what our subject em- 
braces; but it has more than coasumed 
the time usually allotted to one dise 
course. . May. the Lord. direct our 
judgment, lead us into alj. truth, and 
make us lights of the world. If.we 
have a right spir#, we may hope with 
confidence, not to err greatly from the 
right way, . The worst, errour, is a. 
wicked life; the best evidence of a 
right faith, is the conformity of our 
conduct to the word and will of God, 

In this evidence of our hope, may 
we ever and chiefly abound, to his glo- 
ry and praise, and to our final salvation 
in Jesus Christ. 


For the Gospel Adgocate. 
Tae following remarks translated from 
the Abbé de la Mennais, present a pice 
ture.of christianity which can hardly 
be contemplated without admiration 
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and awe.’ The most powerful induce- 
ments to’ devote our minds to the ex- 
amination of “religious subjects, are as 
strongly described, as can be done by 
languages’ One consideration might 
have been added, perhaps with addi- 
tional effect.’ The doctrines of chris- 
tianity regard the endless happiness of 
those, to>whom they are displayed. 
The’ mere ‘possibility of their truth, 
would therefore undoubtedly be reason 
enough to call for the exertions of our 
best faculties, and the devotion of much 
of our time’ to their investigation and 
observance. But when it appears that 
this possibility is, inthe ‘minds of a 
large part of the most enlightened men, 
&@ CERTAINTY, We can bestow no other 
title on the neglect of these matters, 
which is common enough in christian 
countries, than that of insanity. 


ON INDIFFERENCE IN MATTERS OF RE- 
~ > pierons : 

In the history of ebristianity nations 
begin and terminate. They pass away 
with their customs, their avs, their 
opinions; an@ their sciences. One only 
doctrine continues always to be believ- 
ed, notwithstanding the interest which 
the passions have to prevent its being 
believed. Always immoveable in the 
midst of the rapid changes of society, 
constantly attacked and always justified: 
ever safe ffom the changes which suc- 
cessive centuries bring on the most solid 
institutions, and the most accredited'sys- 
tems, it is always more astonishing and 
shore admited in proportion as it is 
more éxamined. ‘T’he consolation of 
the poof ard the highest bope of the 
rich ; the egis of the people ‘and the 
restraint of Kings ; the law of the pow- 
er which it troderates, and of the obe- 
diencé it sanctifies ; it isa doctrine hum- 
ble as well 4s profound ; simple, yet 


* tmagnificent ; 2 doctrine which subju- 


gates the most powerful genius by its 
sublimity, and proportions itself by the 
clearness of its light, t0 the most feeble 
intellect’ In fine, an ‘indestructible 
doctrine, which resists every thing, 
triumphs ovey every thing; over vio- 
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lence and contempt, over sophisms and 
seaffulds ; and powerful in its antiqui- 
ty, ‘its ‘victorious evidences, and its 
benefits, seeths to reign over the hus 
man mind-by tight of birth, of conqwest, 
and ofjove.  °* u 
- 8uch is the religion, which some men 
have n to make the object of their 
indifference; What Bossuet, Pascal, 
Fenelon, Deseottes, Newton, Leibnitz, 
Euler, believed; after the most atten« 
tivé exantination, what was the con- 
tinual subject of their meditations, is 
not’ judged worthy of a :moment's 
thought. {In despising christianity; 
without understanding it, they think to 
raise themselves above all the genius 
and virtue which has appeared on the 
earth during eighteen centuries; and, 
absurdly proud of a careless disdain for 
the truth, whatever it be, they are in- 
flated because they keep up a nevtrali- 
ty of ignorance between the doctrine 
which produced Vincent de St. Paul, 
an that which produced Marat. 
Whether God exists, or not ; whether 
to this short life succeeds’ a lile that is 
lasting-; whether ‘the only duty is to 
follow our wishes ; or whether we 
ought to regulate them by a fixed ‘and 
divine law, we wish toknow every thing, 
these things excepted. Men are agreed 
that every thing interests them except 
their eternal fate. They have not, they 
say, time to think of it ; but they have 
abundance of leisure, when the ques- 
tion is about satisfying the most frivolous 
fantasy. They have time for business—~ 
time for pleasure, and ‘they have not 
time to examine whether there be a 
heaven, ora heli: They have time te 
instruct themselves in the most vaie 
trifles of this world, where they only 
pass a day, and they have not time 
enough to assure themselves whether 
there exists another world, which they 
must, whether happy or miserable, in- 
herit’ eternally. They have time ‘to 
take care of a body, which is about to 
dissolve, and none to inform themselves 
whether it encloses an immortal soul, 
They have time to go far to convince 
their eyes of the existence of a rare 
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none to: convince their reason of the éx- 
istence of God. Inconceivable blind- 
ness! And who will not exclaim with 
Bossuet, ** what! is the charm of sense. 
so strong we can foresee nothing,”? 

We. have seen convicts laugh and 
dance, upon the scaffold, but the death 
which they braved was inevitable— 
nothing could save'themfromit. In the 
invincible necessity of dying,they strove 
against mature, and found a sort of bru- 
tal consolation, in astonishing the eyes 
of the people by the sight of .a gayety 
more fright{yl than the anguish of fear, 
and the agony of despair. But that a 
man uncertain whether his head is not 
about to fall, in a few hours, under the 
axe of the executioner, and certain of 
saving it, if he will only convince him- 
self of the reality of the danger which 
menaces him, should remain in repose 
in this terrifick doubt, and prefer, befort 
life,.some moments of pleasure, or even 
of listlessness, which a shoeking and 
disgraceful punishment is to terminate— 
this is what we have never seen, this 
is what we can never see. Whatever 
-contempt we affect for an existence, 
brief and burdened with so many pains, 
we are not so easily detached from it ; 
there is no apathy so profound, that the 
announcing of jt, the idea alcne of ap- 
proaching death, does not awaken.— 
What dol say? Every thing: which 
touches us, whether in our health, or 
goods, or enjoyments, or opinions, or 
habits, startles, alarms, transports us 
out of ourselves ; inspires us with an in- 
defatigable aetivity—and we are indif- 
ferent to nothing but heaven, hell, and 
, eternity. 


Ea 


BISHOP BROWNELL’S CHARGE. 


fix is one of the advantages of the gov- 
ernment of the church by bishops, that 
their visitations im their respective dio- 
ceses, give them the opportunity of 
comparing the several. congregations 
and their clergy together, and deriving 
from such comparison. the lessons of 
enlarged and liberal experience. -~A 


Bishop Brownell’s Charge. 
animal, a curious plant, and they hay-. 
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parish minister is, in some’ Measure, an. 
insulated being. His view is confined, 


to the small. fleck over which-he pre-; 
sides, and his habits of mind will. na~ 
turally accommodate themselves to the 
sphere of its vision. The bishop, ond 
the contrary, takes a more exbursive.’ 
range of observation. He sees: the 
advantageous or disadvantageous cir- 
cumstances of every minister and every: 
parish. He is therefore enabled; to; 
point out defects, and suggest improve- 
ments: In the couse, of bis official’ 
life he is able to watch, with a most 
observant eye, the changes of society, 
the fluctuations of religious opinion, 
the tendencies of human passions, In 
a word, he is, as his.name imports, an 
inspector ; and it is made his duty by 
the canons to visif, for the purpose of 
inspection, every part of. his diocese, 
at least once in three years. The re- 
sult of the experience cequired in this 
way, it is customary to exhibit, in the 
form of charges to the clergy, or in that 
of pastoral Jetters to. the clergy and 
laity united. “Mi the latter, those sab- 
jects which are rendered prominent by 
any local or temporary impulse, may 
be dwelt upon in a manner which, will 
greatly interest and edify the commu- 
nity ; while in the former, the clergy 
enjoy that benefit which they constant-, 
ly dispense to others; the benefit, 
namely, of instruction, exhortation, aud 
admonition. They have a discourse 
addressed to them upon their own pecu- 
liar duties ; they are watned of their 
peculiar dangers ; and they are incited 
and animated by what may, with pro- 
priety, be termed their peculiar ino~ 
tives. We have already given to our 
readers a charge to his clergy, deliver- 
ed by. the bishop of Quebec, which, 
as-it was adapted to the constitution of 
the church in his owa country, could 
not, in every respect, be suitahle to 
ours. We-have now, however, the 
pleasure of presenting to them™the pti- 
mary charge of the bishop of Connecti- 
cut, which will be found to accord 

completely with the state of the church 
in this: quarter,. Where, every part is 
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excellent, it is difficult to make selec- 
tions ; but we venture, notwithstanding, 
to recommend to the especial notice of 
the members of our own communion, 
the firm and manly, yet liberal and 
temperate, remarks on the duty of hold- 
ing uff to view the distinctive principles 
of ourchurch. And ifour pages should 
weet the eye of any of our dissenting 
brethren, we can assure them, that the 
rernarks of the Sishop on the manner 
in which the ministerial duties may be 
most successfully performed, exhibit 
the prevailing sentiments and practice 
of protestant episcopalians. } 


A Charge to the Clergy of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church, in the 
State of Connecticut: delivered at 
the Convention of the Church in said 
State, in St. John’s Church, at Wa- 
terbury, on Wednesday, the 6th day 
of June, &. D. 1821. By Thomas 
Charch Brownell, D. D. LL. D. Bish- 
op of the Diocese of Connecticut. 


My Reverend Brethren, 


We are now, in the course of divine 
Providence, permitted to meet together 
a second time in annual convention. 
At our former meeting, my residence 
ameng you had been so short, and my 
knowledge of the state of the diocese 
was so imperfect, that I did not deem 
vt deedrous or proper to address you 
inthe way of an official charge. But 
since such occasional addresses are 
required by the canons of the church, 
and sanctioned by immemorial usage, I 
now proceed to the performance of the 
duty, with,a full reliance on your can- 
dour and indulgence. 

Many of you are older in the minis- 
try, and older in years, than myself; 
some of you have long been the fathers 
of the church in this diocese, | cannot, 
therefore, be expected to advance any 
thing concerning the duties of the .min- 
isterta] office, or the general doctrines 
and polity of the church; or even to 
bring forward any thing of local con- 
cern, which has not already occupied 
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your minds. -But since it is @ duty 
resulting from the nature of the episco- 
pal office, that I should ‘ put you in 
remembrance” of these things, I doubt 
not but you will hear me with patience, 
and give tomy suggestions and remarks 
all the weight which they may be 
found to deserve. , 

The leading consideration to which, 
in the performance of my present duty, 
f would call your attention, is to keep 
constuntly in view the great object and 
end of your ministerial profession—to 
induce sinful men to suibboce the wa 
of salvation by Jesus Christ; and to 
build up his church in the most holy 
faith. . 

In the pursuit of this object, my 
brethren, and for the attainment of this 
end, it is necessary that you should 
yourselves be examples of that holiness 
of life which it is your duty to inculcate 
upon others. Nothing confounds a man 
so much as to be judged out of his own 
mouth, and a guilty conscience will 
cause the tongue of the most eloquent 
to falter. No one can “ rebuke with 
all authority,” those crimes of which 
his conscience admonishes him that he 
is guilty; nor will men bear to be 
reproved for their vices, by those whoia 
they believe to be equally criminal with 
themselves. ‘That minister, therefore, 
who contradicts by his conduct the pre- 
cepts delivered from his pulpit, can nei- 
ther be happy in his ministry, nor useful 
to his peopic. He becomes asnare to 
the ignorant, and the scorn of the pror 
fane. By lis unfaithfulness the wicked 
are encouraged in their sins, instead of 
being made ashamed of them ; and the 
pious are grieved at bis delinquencies, 
and kept in a state of perpetual alarm 
for his conduct. 

The christain minister must refrain, 
indeed, from many things which are 
comparatively innocent, and which 
would be supposed éntirely harmless, 
if practised by other men. Many 
things are esteemed lawful for the peo- 
ple, which would be deemed scandalous 
in the clergy. From them is expected, 
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and justly expected, a greater sanctity 
ef character, and more circumspection 
of conduct. More renunciations are 
required of them, and greater absti- 
nence and self-denial. They must 

nd more time in prayer, and their 
alms must be more bountiful. Like a 
“city set on a hill,” and which ‘ can- 
not be hid,” their profession places 
them on an eminence, where they are 
regarded with scrutinizing eyes, If 
they descend from that eminence to 
mingle. in the common:.scenes of 
levity and frivolity which surround 
them, their weakness is regarded as a 
crime ; and the wicked will be ready 
to plead the authority of their example, 
when they proceed from amusements 


comparatively harmless, to more crimi._ 


nal indulgences, Let the minister of 
Christ, then, ‘‘ take heed to his ways” 
— Giving no offence in any thing, 
that the ministry be not blamed ; but 
in all things approving himself as the 
minister of God: in labours, in watch- 
ings, by pureness, by knowledge, by 
long-suffering, by kindness, by the 
Holy Ghost, by love unfeigned, by 
the word of truth, by the armour of 
righteousness, upon the right hand, and 
upon the left.” 

Next to piety, the qualification most 
essential to the christian minister is 
knowledge. It is the duty of every 
christian to be able to “give an an. 
swer to every one that asketh a reason 
of the hope that is in him.’”” Much 
more then jis it the duty of those who 
are constituted ** Masters in Israel,” 
that they should be able to ‘* bring 
forth out of their treasures, things new 
and old.” * The priest’s lips should 
keep knowledge,’ says the prophet 
Malachi, ‘‘ for he is the messenger of 
the Lord of hosts, and the people. should 
seek the law at his mouth.”” Habitual 
study of the word of God, therefore, is 
the indispensable ,dyty of every minis- 
ter of Christ. . And in prosecuting this 
study he must avail himself of al! those 
aids which the soundest biblical - crit- 
icks, and the ablest commentators, can 
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afford. He must, also have an. exter- 
sive acquaintance with the history of 
the churc::, and especially of the, purest 
ages of it, . He must. be. acquainted 
with those systems of theology, which 
learned men have framed from. the 
sacred striptures,. with the grounds on 
which they rest ; and, in an especial 
manner, he must be theroughly versed 
in those scripture authorities, and his- 
torical facts, and with the various ar- 
guments, by which the distinctive prin- 
ciples of his church are, supported and 
defended. _ It is not aiough that he has 
gone through the regular course of the- 
ological instruction, preparatory to his 
recejving holy orders. He is then but 
just on the threshold of sacred learn- 
ing. To explore its various depart- 
ments, and prepare the result of. his 
researches for the edification of his 
people, must constitute no inconsider- 
able portion of the labours of his liie. 

It was a precept of a celebrated 
rhetorician, that ‘* the orator ought to 
be instructed in all the arts and sci- 
ences.” The same general knowledge 
is equally necessary to the christian 
minister. Every thing that can give 
vigour to his perceptions, clearness’ to 
his ideas, or strength to his reasoning ; 
all that tends to enlarge his mind, and 
increase its capacity tor observation 
and reflection ; all that serves fo enlarge | 
his acquaintance with the characters, 
actions, feelings, and passions of men; 
must be uselul and necessary to him, 
whose office it is to guide the humaa 
will, and correct the human heart. You 
cannot fail to perceive, then, my breth- 
ren, the utility and the duty of culti- 
vating, according to your opportunity 
and ability, all those branches of human 
learning, and especially of theological 
learning, which may render your in- 
structions. more intelligible, more ac- 
ceptablt, and more yf to the people 
of your charge. 

f it were necessary to urge any 
thing further on this topick, I sould 
refer you to the effects of ignorance, as 
they are displayed in the presumption, 
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the errours, and the extraragances 
of these untaught and self-constituted 
teachers, who assume to be above the 
aids.of human learning, and cherish the 
fond conceit, that they are acting under 
the immediate.and perceptible influence 
of the Holy Ghost. You willsee-such 
men discuss the most difficult peints of 
theology with the utmost boldness, and 
decide, at once, and with the most 
perfect confideace, questions which 
require the deepest» research. The 
popish fenet of iofallibility has been 
suppesed to lie at the bottom. of much 
of the bigotry which prevails in: that 
church. . But of .all bigots, noone is 
so confident and intolerant, as he who 
imagines himself the subject of special 
supernatural illumination. Such men 
boldly denounce all, who dissent from 
their particular views, as mistaken for- 
malists, and suppose themselves capable 
of impartiog new light and knowledge 
to every misguided: flock which may 
forsake its. proper pastor in quest of 
novelty. Imagining themselves to have 
been the subjects of some special mira- 
cle, they become inflated with spiritual 
pride and seliwighteousness. They 
fancy themselves the peculiar favourites 
of -heaven, and say to.those who can 
make no such pretensions, ‘ stand by 
thyself ; .L. am holier than thou :” 
believing the operations of the Holy 


Spirit to be direct, perceptible, and in-- 


stantaneous, and irresistible, they un- 
dervalue and despise the ordinary means 

grace. ~They teach their ignorant 
followers to look for some special and 
supernatural out-pouring of the Spirit, 
and to expect some special miracle to 
be “wrought for their salvation ; and, 
mistaking the suggestions of their own 
imaginations, for supernatural impulses 
and impressions, they run into every 
species of extravagance, superstition, 
aad fanaticism. It is easy to pemeive, 
and you have often had occasion to 
“observe, the confusion and mischief 
which such men create in a religious 
community. These results are the 
natural comsequences of ignorance, 
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when heated withenthusiasm. Sound 
learning is one of the best preservatives 
against them, and a pious amd well 
informed clergy can afford the only 
antidote to the evils they produce. 
You thus perceive, my brethren, how 
essential piety and learning must be to 
a successtul performance «¥ the func- 
tions of the christian ministry. Let me 
charge you then to use all diligence so 
to * frame and fashion yourselves, that 
you may be wholesome examples and 
patterns to the flock of Christ ;’ and 
also to ‘“be-diligent in prayers, and in 


‘reading the holy scriptures, and in such 


studies as help to the knowledge of 
the same,” so that yow-may be able 
‘**to show yourselves approved unto 
God, as workmen that need not be 
ashamed, rightly dividing the word of 
truth.” 

Having said thus much upon the 
qualifications requisite to the due dis- 
charge of your ministerial office, -let us 
now turn our thoughts to the manner in 
which its duties may be most snecessfully 
performed. ) 

By your vows of ordination, you 
are “to use both publick and pri- 
vate. monitions and exhortations, as 


_well to the sick as to the whole, within 


your cures, as need shal] require, and 
as occaston shall be given.” Let me 
in the first place, then, call your atten- 
tion to the utility. of these “ private 
monitions and exhortations.” Though 
the humbler part of your ministerial 
duty, they are not the least useful. 
By visiting the people of your charge, 
under their own roofs, you become ac- 
quainted with their spiritual wants, 
You can solve their doubts, and clear 
up their difficulties ; and can also learn 
what will be the most useful topicks for 
your publick instructions and exhorta- 
tions. You may not be able, perhaps, 
regularly to catechise the children, on 
these occasions, yet you will find, in 
such visits, excellent opportunities of 
imparting to the youth some. of the 
elements of christian knowledge, and 
of. urging upon them some of the plain- 
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est principles of religiots duty. «Fo 
those. who have arrived. at an age: for 
inquiry, you .can give a “more: full 
development of the christian system. 

And it will be-your indispensable:-duty 
to take theseoccasions: to admonish 
them of the nature of their baptismal 
covenant, and to call upon them pub- 
lickly and solemnly to ratify the same, 
and to regulate their whole lives by its 
conditions. But your most interesting 
and useful parochial visits, will be in the 
scenes of sickness, adversit — af- 
fiction. When the pear le: sof 

by distress, it becomes sensible to Stee 
impressions of religion. Even obdurate 
sinners are often subdued by sickness ; 
and I trust you will avail yourselves 
ef every such occasion, to declare: to 
the wicked the necessity of a sincere 
repentance and a living faith; to lead 
the wavering into the paths of peace ; 
to comfort the penitent with the conso- 
lations of the gospel ; and.to pour into 
the willing mind that pious instruction, 

and seasonable exhortation, which, by 
the aids of divine grace, may Jead to a 
more holy life, and become a prepara- 
tion for a.happy eternity.. In those 
domestick visits, among the people.of 
your charge, you can adapt your in- 
structions to their various capacities 


and situations ; and. it is by this familiar: 


intercourse, and especially by visiting 
the bed of.sickness and..the house of 
‘affliction, that. you acquire the strongest 
hold upon their affections... It is by 
such endearing offices, that.they learn 
to consider you as, indeed, “the shepe 
herd and pastor of their souls,” . It.is 
when you thus learn to “call them, by 
their names,’ that they learn.to ‘“‘know 
your voice,” and become, willing .to 
follow your, counsels and admonitions 
with a ready mind,—The clergyman 
who neglects these. things.is not only 
unfaithful .to his. flock, but foregoes 
some of the. sweetest consglations.at- 
tendant on his nilitfisterial duties. Ob- 
durate must be bis heart, if he chooses 
to incur the blame of wilfully neglect- 
ing, pols part of his duty ;. cold —b in- 
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-sensate: must be! his feelings, if he is 
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indifferent tothe arene sonrenlim 

prea these private duties 
to your publick ministrations, allowme 
to make a. few remarks on the services 
of the desk and the altar. . -lt.cannot 
have -escaped your observation, that 


‘there are many persons who consider 


the prayers of the church as the least 
interesting of her services. Some, 
therefore, are tardy in their. attention, 
others manifest but little appearance of 
devotion ; and if-there is to be-no ser- 
mon or lecture, you can expect buf 
scanty congregations, And yet. it 
should:seem to any reflecting mind, that 
the worship of God should: be the great 
and leading object.for which we resprt 
to his holy temple. Jt was not.so much 
for the purposes of religious instruction, 

as forthe worship of almighty God, and 
our advancement ip piety and devotion, 
that the sabbath was instituted, and that 
churches have been consecrated. ~ It 
was not so much that. our .‘* outward 
ear’ might -be gratified by am oration 
from the pulpit, as that we should 
humbly confess our .sins- before God, 
offer our united prayers and supplica- 
tions at the throne of his grace, present 
unto him our. thanksgiving and praise 
for hig mercies, commemorate the. dy- 
ing leve of his dear Sen, and seek and 
find that. spiritual. comfort, and. that 
assisting grace, of which. these services 
are. the proper and appointed means. 

The fault-which we thus deprecate, 
is not occasioned by any inherent defect 
in our liturgy... In part, it may have | 
been inherited from our puritanick an- 
cestors, who, in their zeal for reforma- 
tion, were dis to recede as far as 
possible fromthe church of Rome ; and, 
accounting as mere formality that ap- 
pearance of deep devotion which cha- 
raeterized her worship,-were led. to 
undervalue this most essential.part of 
divine service, and exalt the maional 
the pulpit to am undue pre-eminence. 
The fault thus. contracted, is fostered 
by our natutal indolence, which in- 













































































clines us to listen 


with complacency to $s 
the eloquence of the preacher, but is 


averse to that exertion of mind, which 
is necessary when we take an potive i 
the service of the 

, tay brethreny may :not- the. fault 
semetimes be oceasioned, er at least 
fostered, by the defettive and. imperfect 
manner in which the service ig, per- 
formed? ‘Some. clergymen, from a 
mistaken idea of solemnity, fall.into a 
drawling, canting mode of reading ; 


some appear cold, megligent, and in- 
different ; others, froma vitiated fancy 


for emphasis and point, adept an affect- 
ed and theatrical ee t is difficult 


to attain: periorming the 
service of the-chiae, but these gross 
faults may be easily avoided. The 
bést direetion Iam able to give you 
on this subject, is, to keep constantly 
in mind mtn ity. re in pe 
are en : in mind 
ae are kane of God, and that 
you are addressing that great Being, 
who is in heaven by angels 
and archangels, who declares that he 
will be worshipped ‘in spirit and in 
truth,” and who knoweth the very 
thoughts of your hearts. Bear in mind 
that your veice is the veice of the as- 
sembled- congregation, that you present 
their penitential pyeween their. on 
vent supplieations, and grate 
befSre God ; and that, as 
ambassadors of Christ, you declare the 
divine’ forgiveness and mercy to all 
who sincerely confess and renounce 
their sins. ~.It is a. station -of- awful 
responsibility, and its functions are the 
most solemn and affecting that a human 
‘can perform. If you enter into 
the spirit of your office; then; if you 
catch Agee amb, grateful, solemn 
pire; you can 


hardly fait mtr its duties in that 
impressive and’affecting manner which 
shall give to them their due effect. 
You wit avoid that-ftigid monotony, 
which a mistaken idea of humility and 
sanctity sometimes produces, not less 
than ‘that more offensive affectation, and 
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Memoir of the Reverend Henry 
8. p, late Fellow of St. johns Ws Col 
lege, Cambridge, and Chaplain to 
the Honourable East India Company, 
By Jobo Sargent, Jun, First Ameri- 
can edition. Boston : Samuel. T. Arm- 
strong, and Crocker and Brewster. 
1820. 8vo. pp. 490, 
Tue mind derives a kind of pleasure 
from contemplating the lives of virtuous 
and enlightened men, which is no where 
else to be found. Biography has, in 
all ages, been considered as one of the 
most pleasing and-instructive species of 
writing, because it gives us the expe- 
rience of others, and furnishes worthy 
patterns for our imitation. But while 
we learn from it, in all its varied shades 
and texture, the lessons of wisdom, ex- 
emplified in the characters of men of 
every rank and station in life, and 
find, when reading the history: of those 
who have been conspicuous for. their 
virtues and accomplishments, much 
which stimulates us to the attainment 
of happiness and usefulness, we reap 
the most benefit from those lives, which 
contain the brightest examples of piety 
and devotedness to the christian.causé. 
The subject of the memoir before us 
was particularly distinguished for both 
these qualities; and a religious mind 
must regard the labours in which he 
was e with peculiar interest. 
There is little doing at present in the 
world, which sincere christians -con- 
template with more heartfelt satistac- 
tion than.the evangelizing of the hea- 
thens in India. - To spread the gospel 
over the gloomy regiens of mental 
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ro ory har teeta is 
& Work in angels: 
ngage ; much more’: ms 
re and be glad who have ‘been 
essed with its saving effects, and 
who, through the niercy of God; are 
permitted to live undet its benignarit 


influence. 

Since the days of Brainerd and 
Swartz, there have been few persons, 
engaged im spreading the gospel, mofe 
distinguished for their vig ial and Road 
zeal, than Henry Martyn 
contemplation of his faith, 
and perseverance, all religious persons 
may derive improvement. One tan- 
not but admire a fellow being struggling 
with difficulties and trials, painful and 
distressing beyond out common ap- 
prehension, with a firmness and decis- 
sion which seems to indicate more than 
human strength. ‘There are few cases, 
in' which a preacher of the 1 can 
tive a clearer proof of his devotedness 
tu the cause of Christ, and of his-disin- 
terestedness in becoming a minister of 
the’ word of God, than in his willing- 
hess to renounce all the ebjoyments of Re 
congenial society, the  pléasutes’ of 
those atfachments to his country and 
his home, which are incorporated with 
his earliest affections, and to be forever 
excluded from the happiness that springs 
from social intercourse with those who 
are most near and dearto him. Itean 
scarcely be supposed that the hard- 
ships and privations of a missionary in 
India, situated sevéral hundred miles 
from the principal European éstablish- 
ments, can hold out many sllurements 
for one who is not desirous of “ bei 
spent” in the cause of christianity, 
of devoting entirely his time and talents, 
his will and affections, to the service 
and glory of God, For when we take 
into view all the circumstances of his 
situation, it must. be evident, that the 
motives which tost’ commonly in- 
fluence mety ate of a cast and nature 
as diametrically opposite to his, astwo 
things can be. . The instances are rare, 
‘very tare, that the deyoted missionary 
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cati Sem arereed toni neha when 
he ‘shall again visit the shores of his 
native country. - When heonce leaves 
them he generally teaves them forever. 
It may’ be compated;in moral poiet 
ate of view, to his leaving the world. The 
scenes he is about to visit ate so uew 
dnd $0: strange: to hint, that-it ia muob 
like coming into\a new woild, where 
the habits and manners, the eastoms 
and the sentiments of the people eres aii 
en 
memoic before us is derivtidy 
pri from ‘thé jourfials | which Mr. 
artyn kept for eight years; beginning 
with the has 1803, and partly from 
a hatrative which: be drew up of. his 
visit to Shiraz, in Persia. | During the 
latter period, the events and circum- 
stances of his “life had furnished suffi- 
cient Matter to induce him to commit 
them to writing ; and from the. style 
and manner of the narrative, his biegra- 
pher infers, that it was not exelu- 
sively: intended, as his joutdals were, 
for his own benefit: At his death; seme 
rote apers fell into the hands ef the 
. Corrie and Mr. Morier, and 
by dent were transmitted to his friends 
in England. The early yeats of his life, 
like those of most other men similarly 
citcumstanced, were distingui by 
little that can ‘interest any but his 
immediate friends, until his first at- 
tempt to gain.2 sc at Oxford. 
At this he was unsuccessful, although 
his ¢xamination was satisfactory: He 
thus rematks, at a future period, upoa— 
his disappointment, which happened 
when he was in his fourteenth year. : 


“ Had I 


taditectine: 
of the university.at that 1 as | 
Lave ity cae of acct ae 
6 4 ‘scene ot 


Two after this, he was deter- 
mined, «by the desire of benefiting: from 
the instructiong and assistance of a 
friend, te direct bis .views towards 
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. . A j ‘for mathe. 
maticks was by've means‘a part of his 
inducement, as be’was. wont to 
the-time devoted to this study, previ- 
ous to-his entering the university, “ at 
‘his favourite employment of | shooting, 
Teading*for'the most» part travels, and 
dordChesterfield’s letters,"’ “ attribut- 
ing,” (a8-is oftener the case with most 
college students than they are aware) 
* to a want of taste for mathematicks, 
what ought to have been ascribed to 
idieness.”. “Mr, Martyn's proficiency, 
the two first years at the university was 
very respectable, buf he was by no 
means distinguished for his religion. 
The kind “attentions of a much belov- 
ed sister, on this point, were unweari- 
ed, and without diminution. In a visit 
he paid his family, at Truro, in Corn- 
wall, during the: summer of the year 
1799, he was frequently addressed 
upon the subject’ of religion, but -he 
confesses that the ‘* sound ot the gospel, 
conveyed in the admonitions of a Sister, 
was grating to his ears.” ‘ The sel- 
fishness and irritability of his ‘mind 
often showed themselves in harsh Jan- 
guage on these-oceasions. After some 
conilicts of this nature, he left his 
family, with a promise to bis sister, that 
he would read’ tle bible, but says, 
** when bP was settled at college, New- 
ton engaged all my thoughts.” 

The ‘visitations of aflliction have 

often 4 salutary influence. » The chris- 
tian, particularly, views them with the 
eye of faiih, considering them rather 
as the’ geile warnings. of a solicitous 
parent, than the stern setributions of 
an offended judge. 
"The sudden intelligence of the death 
of his father brought’ Mr: Martyn into 
a frame of mind hich enabled him to 
profit by the. kipd. admonitions, he bad 
receiytd from home, the state of 
his own religious affections. 


ation at Christmas, 1799, 
rs gag BG 

re usly, who, I was told, was 
) an . What was then 
when, in Janwary, | received 
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* * * * advised me to make this time a 
season of serious reflection.” “+1 believe on 
the first night after, 1 began to from a 
precomposed form, in which | ked God 
iT) ee for having seut Christ into the 
world. Butthough I prayed for ‘pardon, I 
had Jittle sense of my own sinfulness,” 


After this period he began to be 
aware-of the spiritual danger of exces- 
sive application on scientilick subjects, 
and was often led to express his feel- 
ings in relation to it, ‘to those who 
were so deeply interested in bis wel- 
fare at home. In one of his letters we 
fipd the following passage, the troth of 
which cannot possibly be fully. appre- 
ciated, but by those who have expe- 
rienced it. 


“ Though J think my employment in. fife 
gives me peculiar advantages, mm some re- 
spects, with regard to religious knowledge, 
yet with regard to having 4 practical sensq 
of things on the mind, it is by far the worst 
of atiyeFor the labourer, as he drives on his 

and the weaver who works at his 

» may have their thoughts entirely dis- 
engaged from their work, may think with 
advantage upon any religious subject. Wut 
the nature of our studies requires such deep 
abstraction of thé mind from all things, as 


‘completely to reider it incapable of any 


thing else during many bours of the day.”)-~ 

“ Afier the d e gg? vine ill he ob- 
serws in the same letter, “you know I was 
eile spirited ; and like most other 
people began to consider seriously, without 
any particular determination, that invisible 
world to which he was gone, and to which‘ 
must one day go. Yet still | read the bible, 
unenlightened, and said a prayer or two, 
Peta terrour of a superiour power, 
than from any other cause. Soon, however, I 
began to attend more diligently to the words 
of our Saviour jn the new-testament; and to 
devour them with delight: when the offers of 
mercy and forgiveness were made so freely, 
I supplicated to be made partaKer of the 
covenant of grace, with eagerness and hope ; 
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and thanks be to the everblessed trinity, for 
not leaving me without. comfort. . 


out the heweyer, even when the light 
of divine. truth war begining to: dawn apon 
my mind, I was not that terrour 

future punishment, which] now sce plainly 
I had every reason to feel. 1 look back now 
upon that course of wickedness, which, like 
a gulf of destruction, yawned to swallow 
‘me up, with a trembling delight, mixed with 


shame at having lived so long in ignorance, 
and errour, and blindness. I could say much 
more my dear * ** but L have ac more room. 


T have only to express acquiescence in 
most of your Opinions, ead te joia with you 
in gratitude to God, for his mercies to us 
May he preserve you and me, and all of us 
to the day of the Lord!” 


_. Notwithstanding the state into which 
Mr. Martyn’s mind bad. been thrown 
by reflections like these, and the conse- 

uent, variation produced in his studies 
this. period, in January,. 1801, 
at the publick examination, befyre _be 
had. completed his twentieth year, for 
his decided superiority in mathema- 
ticks, he received ‘* the highest academi- 
cal honour.” In no instance do we 
more fully petceiye the unsatisfying 
mature of earthly bonours and rewards 
for intellectual labour, where the mind 
has once become acquainted. with 
heavenly things, than in the present. 
He thus expresses his feelings on this 
occasion... ‘*I obtained my highest 
wishes, but was surprised fo nnd | bad 

sped a shadow.” 

Soon after this, he visited his family, 
and there found to his inexpressible 
regret, that the waters ef Helicon and 
the chilling dews of philosophy had 
damped his religious feelings, and that 
he was far removed from that christian 
perfection, which, to the exclusion of 
academieal honours, should haye been 
the constant aim of his life. The 
succeeding vacation, his time was pass- 
ed almost entirely alone, and an op- 
portunity being left him for serious 
reflection, he began.to. perceive, and 
to. feel. more ‘deeply his wandering 
from: the only road ta happiness. — An 
acquaintance with Mr. Simeon, ‘to 
which, at this period, he was admit 





eet 
ted, proved .of essential service to 
him. It was from this, gentleman, . so 
much distinguished, for his, exalted 
benevolence and disinterested. piety, 
who is known on this side.of the Atlan- 
tick,.as much for his zealous exertions 
in the christian cause, as by ris’ high 
literary attainments, that: the views 
of Mr, Martyn, hitherto directed. to 
the law, were called to the: christian 
ministry; from which, as he confesses, 
he had .** hitherto been deterred, be- 
cause he could not onsént to be poor 
for Christ's sake:”’. .His; advancemen 

in spiritual .knowledge,. in. tbe practi- 
cal as well as theoretical parts 





uf the 
christian character, rapidly ‘increased, 
by frequent intercourse with religious 
people. It was bere. that»he begam 
to feel. the need. of renewing: grace. 
Much ‘solitary reflection had. prepared 
his mind for the reception of ‘those 
‘truths, which, to be ‘rightly under- 
stood, must be spiritually discerned ; 
and the assistance he derived from fre- 
quent prayer, soon became mahifest 
to himself. The following .circum- 
stance shows that he had» acquired 
a boldness in the acknowledgment of 
his religious profession, some time 
after, whieh it is to be regretted all 
christians do not oftener assume, when 
prudence and opportunity sanction it. 


“1 have lately,” he writes, “heen witness to 
a scene of distress. * * * * in this town, with 
whom I have been little acquainted, and who 
had lived to the extent of his income, is now 
dying, and his family will be left perfectly 
destitute. I called yesterday to know whether 
he was still alive, and found his‘ wife ina 
greater agony than you can conceive. She 
was wringing her hands, and crying out to me, 
‘O pray for his sou?—and thene again re- 
collecting her own helpless. condition, and 
telling me of her wretchednees in being turn- 
ed out upon the wide world without house or 
home. It was in yain te point to heavea§ the 
heart distracted. and overwhelmed with 
worldly sorrow finds it hard to look te God. 
Since writing this, 1 have been to cally 
the daughters of * * * who had removed to 
another house, because from the violence of 
per grief, they incommoded the sick man. 
Lbithex, 1, went,to visit them, with my bea¢ 
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In* Mareb, 1802, after being chosen 
a fellow of St. John’s, notwithstanding 
his atfention had hitherto been prinei- 
pally devoted to mathematicks, and 
there were men of great classica) cele- 
brity, his competitors, Mr, Martyn was 
honoured with the first. prize for the 
best Latin prose i: peli From 
this period, academical honours seem- 
edo have a less injurious influence 
on his. religious feeliogs than before ; 
and the humility of, his spirit was ap- 
parent in all hisdeportment. During 
his residence at the university while 
performing the duties of a publick ex- 
aminer, among other young men with 
whom he became acquainted, was Hen- 
ry Kirke White, who e that period 
was struggling tnder the depression 
pt poverty, and, without patronage or 
friends, endeayouring to gain admission 
at college. The assistance and en- 
couragement afforded him by Mr. Mar- 
ty, were such as to he long remem- 
bered by this extraordinary youth with 
affection and gratitude, not more-on 
account of the benevolence of heart 
which they displayed, thah for the utili- 
ty of which they proved to him. Mr. 
Martyn’s attention was called: to the 
scenes, in which, a short time after, his 
life was employed, by the remarks of 
Rev. Mr. Simeon, ot the eminent ser- 
vices of Dr. Carey,in India. The life 
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[Sept. 
of David Breitierd fell ihto his hands 


atihis tinte, “It was on the perusal of 


serious idea of becoming 4 christian 
missionary. The struggles of his mind, 
before he tduld adopt this resdlution, 
Wéré Séveré and painful in fle ex- 
treme ; and if was not until he receive 
ed assistance from above, through the 
medium of the Holy Spirit, that he could 
determine to sever from his heart the 
fotid rah st in which a mind pe- 
culiarly susceptible of affection is wont 
to indulge. After having proceeded thus 
far, in tearing himself fron all that be 
held dear, there were other difficulties, 
which; in all the fomé of reality, began 
to suggest’ thefiiselves fo his mund. 
*The dejection ¥ sométimes labour 
‘under,”” he obsetves, “ seems not arisé 
from doubts of my ‘acc€ptance with 
God, though it tends to produce them; 
nor from desponding views of my own 
backwardness in the divine life, for 1! 
am more prone to self gependence and 
conceit, but from’ the prospect ‘Of “de 
i aap g I have to encounter in. the 
whole of my future life.’ 
Atier having determined to bid fare- 
well to bis family, his country, and bis 
friends, there yet remained a Struggle 
im his breast, which caused him the 
bitterest anguish of heart. Hjs affec- 
tions had been placed upon one who 
was really worthy of him, and to tear 
her frem his heart was a trial of no 
ordinary severity. If he became a 
minister of Christ in India, he must 
rt with his last earthly attachment, 
rever. The conflict came, and blunt- 
ed must he the feelings which could not 
sympathize with kim in his distress. 
When it had passed, there remained 
nothing here below which could draw 
his soul from his intention’ of living 
above the world, entirely without the 
‘reach of all that might allure it from the 
object he had.in view. He was then 
ready to spread the glad tidings of the 
gospel in distant tands, at the expense 
of his ease, his comfort, and even if it 
was necessary, of his life. 
During his weyage, which was near- 
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ly of nine months continuance, he’ was 
actively engaged in administering in- 
tellectual and. spiritual instruction, to 
the officers and crew who were about 
bim. It was often thathe witnessed, 
with the utmost anguish of spirit, the in- 
difference or hostility with which his 
religious instructions were received ; 
and, although’ frequently insulted, and 
upbraided for his boldness, and _plain- 
ness of preaching, with much meekness, 

th an apostolick firmness, he.con- 
tinued to declare the threatenings of the 
gospel. Whether the ardour of his zeal 
might not have carried him, in the in- 
stance we are about to quote, farther 
than his better judgment, and the dic- 
tate of more matured experience would 
have sanctioned, we leave the reader to 
judge. The instances are very few, 
indeed we do not know that another 
could be cited in the book before us, 
in which we should be disposed to call 
in question, allowing for the fallibility. 
of human nature, the wisdom which 
seemed to reguldte the actions of his life. 


“ September 21.—I seemed uneasy at the 
thoughts of calling forth the hat of the 
to-morrow by preaching to them 

t treths.”? 

“ September 22.—Sunday.—“* Was more 
tried by the fear of man, than | have ever 
been God has called me to the minis- 
try. The threats and opposition of these 
men made me unwilling to set before them 
the truths which they hated. They had let 
me know, that if] would preach a sefmon, 
like one of Blair’s, they should be glad to hear 
it, but they would not attend if so much of 
hell was to be preached. This morning capt. 
* # ® gaid, * Mr. Martyn must not damn us 
to-day, or none will come again.” I was a 
little disturbed; but Luke x. and above all, 
our Lord’s last address to his disciples, (John 
xiv. 16,) st ened me. I took for my text 
Psalai ix.17. * The wicked shall be turned 
into hell, and all the nations thai forget God.” 
The officers were all behiad my back, in or- 


der to have an opportunity of retiring incase P# 


of disike. B® * *, attended the whole 
time. H * * *, as soon as he heard the 
text, went back, and said he would hear no 
wore abvat hell ; so he employed himself in 
feeding the geese. * * * said Jhad shut 
bun up.in bell, aod the usiversal cry was 
we are all to bedamned.’ However, God, 


™ 
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#0 ¥ coul get nothing to do among the poor 


On his arrival at Calcutta, Mr. Mar- 
yn was received into the family of the 
reverend David Brown, so mtich keown 
in India for his services to the cause of 
the gospel. On entering the Hoogley 
river, the ship which conveyed the. new 
chaplain to the field of his future labours, 
was met by that which was transport- 
ing the reverend doctor Buchanan on his 
way to the Syrian churches at Travan- 
core. 

On the 13th of September, 1806, he 
received his appointment to the station 
at.Dinapore. His time, during the 
passage from England, had been much 
devoted to the study of the Hindoos- 
tanee,gt which language he made such 
important use sometime after, The 
labours of his life had now in reality 
commenced, and he discovered an ar- 
dour in them which seemed to spring 
from a mind entirely devoted to God. 
His zealand industry were indefatiga- 
ble ; and although the influence of a 
vertical sun is to all Europeans exces- 
sively debilitating, we find bim seldom 
indulging in those comforts of which 
his situation easily admitted. His 
greatest fear seemed to be lest he 
should become fond of his own ease and 
be drawn down to earth by the enjoy- 
ments it affords, and thus lose his relish 
for divine things. His trials were often 
inful and grievous, and it required 
more than human ame to meet them. 
* Amidst all my trou5dled thoughts,” he 
observes, “* I still see there is strong con- 
solation in the hope set before us. Let 
me labour for fifty years amidst scorn, 
and without seeing one soul converted, 
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still it. shall not be, worse for my soul 
in wenn ae 
‘From the societ 


for it in time.?* 


at Dinapore, his comfort and disap- 

intmeats were great. Before he bad 
efiected the happy ¢hange in his hear- 
ers, which was the object of his preach- 
ingy»Many treated him with unkind- 
ness ;, but’ it: was his happiness, at a 
subsequent. period, to receive. satis- 
faction and enjoyment in’ their, so- 
ciety. 

At the commencement “of the year 
1807, he was led into the following 
yeflcetions t 


* Seven years have pessed away since I 
was first called of God. Before the conclusion 
of another seven years, how probable that 
these hands will have mouldered into dust. 
But be it so: my soul through grace bath 
réceived the assurance of eternal jife, and | 
see the days of my pilgrimage shortening, 
without a wish fo add to their number. But 
© may J be stirred up to a farther dischar 
ef my high and awful work, and laying asi 
as mach as may be, all earthly cares a 
stadiés, may I give myself to this “one 
thing.” . The Jast has been a year to be re- 
memembered by me, because the Lord has 
brought me safely to India, and permitted 
me to begin, in one sense, my missionary 
work. My trials in it have been very few, 
every thing has turned out better than I ex- 
pected ; loving kindness and tender mercies 
have attended me every step, therefore here 
will ¥ sing his praise. I have been an un- 
profitable servant, but the Lord hath not cut 
me off’; I have been wayward abd perverse, 
yet he hath brought me further on the wa 
to Zion: here then, with sevenfold gratitude 
and affection, wou)d I stop and devote myself 
to the blissfil] service of my adorable Lord.” 

« Fimployed,” says he one day in the month 
of January, 1807, “*morning and evening 
io Senscnit grammar, and in the afternoon in 
translating the parables. Though] scarcely 
stirred in Sanscrit, yet by keeping myseit 
steadily at work, | had much comfort in my 
soul, and this day like all others, fled swiftly 
away.” 


After labouring with much pious zeak 
at Dinapore, Mr. . Martyn, is.removed 
to Cawnpore, a farther distance from 
Calcutta, and from the residerice of the 
only friends be then possessed in India. 
Here his health beginning to fail him, 


with which’ he met’. 


[Sept. 


from, the. extreme. heat, of..the. aliipate 


and his overstrained exertions, -bis re- 
moval became - 4-sea voy- 
age was Pecommended, but this was 2 
gratification in which he was altiost. toe 
jealous of himself to indulge. .. He was 
finally determined to. visit Arabia... The 
following extract from a letter to rever- 
end Mr. Simeon, by one of his friends 
at Calcutta, explains the object of his 
journey. 


** This bright and lovely jewel first, grati- 
fied our eyes on Saturday, MMe is on his way 
to Arabia, where he is. going ip uit of 
health and knowledge. You know his genius, 
and what gigantick strides he-takes in every 
thing. He has some great plan.in his mind 
—of which | am noc tent judge; but 
as far as | do uuderstand it, the object is far 
too great for one short life, and much beyond 
his feeble, exhausted frame. Feeble it.is in- 
deed, and bow fallen, how changed. His 
complaint lies in his lungs, and appears to be a 
beginning consumption.” “If he talks much, 
though in a low voice, he sinks, and you are 
reminded of his being in dust and ashes.” 


The principal, almost the predomi- 
nating motives of this journey to Arabia, 
with Mr. Martyn, was the acquirement 
of a knowledge of the oriental languages, 
into one of which, he had already 
completed a translation of the new 
testament. The earnest solicitations 
of his friends, and a sense of the duty 


by which be was bound to preserve” 


his own bealth, finally determined bim 
to undertake it. Shiraz, the celebrat- 
ed:seat of Persian literature, presented 
advantages favourable to the attainment 
of his object. ‘That our readers may 
have some idea of the dangers and dis. 
tresses which attended this journey, we 
copy the following passage~ from his 
journal. ts date is about the first of 
June, at a place near Bushire. 


“ Thus far our journey was agreeable ; now 
for miseries. At sunfise we came to our 
ground, at Ahmedee, six parasatigs, and 
pitched our little tent under a tree ¢ it was 
the only shelter wecould get. At fitst, the 
heat was not greater than we had felt in lo- 
dia, but i: soon became so great as to be 
quite alarming. When the thermometer was 
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@ above one hundred and twelve degrees, fever 
heat, I began to Jose my strength fast; at 
Jast it became quite intolerable... I wrapped 
myself up 0 @ blanket and all the warm 
covering I could get, to defend myself from 
the external air, by which means the mois- 
ture was kept a little longer upon the body, 


and not so speedily evaporated as when the 


skin was exposed: one of my compantons 
followed my example and found the benefit 
of it. But the thermometer still rising, and 
the moisture of the body quite exhausted, I 
grew restless, and thought I should have lost 
my senses. The thermometer at last stood 
at one hundred and yor ps degrees : in 
this state | composed myself, and concluded, 
that thoughI might hold out a day or two, 
death was inevitable. Captain * * * * who 

f sat it out, continued to tell the hour, and 
height of the thermometer: with what plea- 
sure did we hear of its sinking to one hun- 
dred and twenty one hundred and eighteen, 
&c. At last the fierce san retired, and | crept 
out more dead than alive. 


The following morning he arrived 


“atthe next munzel, with no other derange- 
ment, than that occasioned by want of sleep. 
Expecting such another day as the former, we 
began to make preparations the instant we 
arrived. 1 got a tattie, made ofthe branches 
of the date tree, and a Persizo peasant, to 
water it: by this meats the thermometer 
did not rise higher than one hundred and four- 
teemdegrees. But what completely secured 
me from the heat, was a large wet towel, 
which | wrapped round my head and body, 
mufding up the lower part in cloths.” ‘*At 
sunset, rising to. go out, a scorpion fell upon 
my cloths, not seeing where it fell, I did not 
know what it was, but captain * * * point- 
fog it out, gave the alarm, and ! struck it off, 
and he killed it. The night before we found 
a black scorpion in our tent: this made us 
rather uneasy, so that though the cafila did 
not start till midoight, we got no sleep, fear- 
lag we might be visited by another scorpion. 


On thefourth of June, he says, 


“ whether from the sun, or continued want 
of sleep, I could not, on my arrival at Carze- 
roon, casmpose myself to sleep: there seemed 
to be a fire in my head, my skin hike a cinder, 
and the pulse violent. Through the day it 
was agaip too hot to sleep, though the to 
"we occupied was a sort of pets iano i. 

garden of cypress trees, exceedi well 
btted up with Teste end coloured chs. Hoa 
the Cadila gone on that night, I could aot have 


accompanied it ; but it halted here a day, by 
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which means | got a sort of night’s rest, 
though'I awoke twenty times to dip my 


-burning hands in water.” 


(Te be continaed,) 
* ——, 


For the Gospel Advocate, 


TRANSLATION OF THE CONCLUDING PART 


OF THE TENTH SATIRE OF JUVENAL. 
“ Nil ergo optabunt homines ?”” &c. &c. 


“ Anp shall we then, to apathy consign’d,” 
Allow no wish to agitate the mind ? 
If thou woukl’st counsel ‘ssi, with soul 

serene, 

Permit the gods to regulate the scene, 

‘And with celestial wisdoin to decide, 

What suits our state, agd what siould be 
deny’d ; 

Since HE, whose eye the universe can scan, 

Will give the useful, for the pleasant plen. 

Then why should man indulge the flowing 
tear, 

Less to himself, than fogs Maker dear? 

By instipct fir’d and afdent pession Jed, 
With blind desire we seek the nuptial bed ; 
For children sigh: the gods alone can know, 
If sent to crown our joys, or seal our wo. 

But if for aught with Jove we still would 

plead, 
While choicest victims on his altars bleed, 
Be this our prayer—“*O grant, to mortals 
kind, 
A healthy body, and « vigorous mind ; 
A steadfast heart, by no vain terrour driv’n, 
Which numbers death among the gilts of 
hea¥en ; 
Form’d to endure each varied mode of pain ; 
To curb its wrath, and its desires restrain ; 
To shun unhallow’d love with prudent dread, 
The costly banquet, and the doviny hed ; 
And prize beyond the joys of loose delight, 
The toil herculean, and the sanguine fight.” 

Behold the path ! Improve the fleeting hour, 

And grasp the good which lies within thy 


power. 


In virtue’s train alope can be possess’t 


Unmingled pleasures, ..ad a tranquil breast. 
Tho’ fools may worship still in fortune’s 
fane 
The wise will ne’er invoke an empty 4 


° 
2 


To the Editor of the Gospel Advocate. 


Tue enclosed lines were put into my 
hands a short time since, by a lady, 
who thought them worthy a place in 
the Gospel Advocate. Sheuld yoo 
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have the'same opinion of them, they Nor dread the chilling frost, nor boist’row 


are at your service.’ “They are taken 
from an old magazine, printed before 
the revolutionary. war. 

Permit me to,add my earnest pray- 
er, that the Gospel Advocate may long 
contimue “to bé the ‘advocate of pure 
and undefiled religion; and that no- 
thing may ever be. admitted. into its 
pages which does not have a tendency 
to promote sound morality, and vital 
and ‘practical christianity. A, 
Toa Robin, which has lately taken up his 

vesideneé in the Cathedral af Bristol, and 
eecompanies the organ with his singing. 
Sweet, social bird, whose soft harmonious 


be 
Swell the glad song of thy Creator's praise ; 
Say, art thou couscious of approaching ills ? 


[Seépr. 


No hostile tyrant of the feather’d race 
Shall dare. invade thee in this hallow’d place, 
Nor while he sails the liquid air along, 
Check the shrill numbers of thy cheerfir) song ; 
No cautious » Whose unerring sight 
Stops the swift eagle in his rapid flight, 
Shall here disturb my lovely songster’s rest, 
Nor wound the plumage of his crimson'¢ 
beeast : 
The truant 
With viscid 
spray, 
In vain shall spread the wily snare for thee, 
Alike secure thy hfe and liberty. 
Peace then, sweet warbler, to thy flutt’ring 
heart: |. 
Defy the rage of hawks, and toils of art: 
Now shake thy downy plumes; now gladtier 


ool-boy, who, in wanton play, 
e, involyes the treach’row 


pay 
Thy grateful tribute to each rising day. 
While crowds below their willing voices raise 


Fell, winter's storms—the pointed blast that To sing with holy zeal Jehovah’s praise, 


kills ? 
Shunn’st thou the savage nortly’s unpityi 
breath? age putying 
Or.cruel man’s more latent snares of ent ? 
Here dwell secure ; here, with incessant note, 
Pour the soft music & of thy trew.>iag throat, 


Thou perehd on hgh shalt hear th’ adoring 
throng, 

Catch the warm strains, and aid the sacred 
son 

Increase the solemn chorus, and inspire, 

Each tongue with musick, and each heart 


Here, gentle bird, a sure asylum und, with fire, 
—_—- 
INTELLIGENCE, . 


RELIGIOUS. 


Journals of Convention.—-Under the head of 
domestick religious intelligence, it is our wish 
to present to our readers an abstract of the pro- 
ings of the several state conventions,which 
of course exhibit the best summary of the state 
of the church throughout the umon, In our 
last number we gave the proceedings of the 
convention of Massachusetts; and we hope 
that the secretaries of the several conven- 
tions will furnish us with the journals and 
other documents of an mteresting nature, 
that we may/ be enabled, at the close of the 
ear, to give a genera), and, at least, a tolera- 
iy aecurate, view of the whole. 
The convention of South Carolina meets in 


February ; that of North Carolina in April ; 
those of Virginia and Pennsylvania in May; the 
Delaware, Maryland, Coonecticut, Rhode Is!- 
and, Massachusetts, Vermont, and Ohio con- 
ventions io June ; those wey Jersey eagle 
Hampshire, in August; and those of New Yor 
and Males, in October. . Of the thirteen now 
past, we have received a a an jo 

of four only : An abstract of th 


ese, together 


with the information contaiaed in such epis- 
copal addresses as we have been able to col- 
lect, we proceed to give in the present and 
following numbers. 


South Carolina. 


The diocese of South Curolina consists, at 
present, of the bishop, 16 presbyters, 6 dea. 
cons, and, as far as we can judge from the 
journal, of 20 congregations. The parochial 
reports are #s follows :— 

In 20 congregations, 328 baptisms. 


13. do. 63 marriages. 

15 do. 166 burials. 

16 do. 1059 white communicants. 
7 do. 394 black do. 
4 do. 390 Sunday scholars. 


“ Of transactions strictly pest to the 
episcopal character,” the bishop observed in 
his address to the convention, that “ little was 
to be stated.” The necessity of an absence 
from his own parish at the meeting of the 

enera! convention in May, 1820, prevented 
iis visitations from béing as extenstve as usu- 
al. He regretted it the less, however, because 
he had not before confined ‘himself to the 
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canonical rule of triennial visitations, and most 
of the churches in the diocese had been visit- 
edin the course of the year and a half pre- 
ceding, and many of them nrore than once. 
In St. Bartholomew's parish, a new  build- 
ing at Ashépoo had been consecrated by ‘the 
pame of Edmondsbury chapel. Confirmation 
had been adininistered jn six Places, but the 
numbers confirmed are not stated. Two 
deacons had been adinitted to the order of 
priests, and one candidate admitted deacon. 

Under the powerful influence of the — 
for the ** advancement of christianity in Sout 
Carolina,” thetast report of which we have 
noticed in our May number, missions have 
been instituted in several of the remoter 
parts of the state, which, it is hoped, will have 
ah important effect on the religious condition 
and character of those portions of the coun- 
try. The Rev.4Mr. Dickinson, from the 
eastern diocese, under the auspices of the 
excellent society abovementioned, succeeded, 
in June, 1820, if organizing three new 
churches. , 

On the important subject of Sunday schools, 
the bishop thus remarks :— ; 
_“ Exertion has not been wanting, in the 
year past, further to promote the charity in 
Sunday schools in the diocese, and make 
sich inStitutions as useful as possible, in con- 
veying christian knowledge and happiness to 
the poor and lowly. Considerable attention 
has been given to this highly important chari- 
ty; by many pious members of our Congre- 
gations in this city ; and there is reason to be 
persuaded, that many poor, and children of 
the poor, wil bless the conductors of these 
schools, as the best of earthly benefactors. Is 
the institution of Sunday schools, consisting of 
the children of some, at least, of the humbler 
inhabitants of their parishes, to be despaired 
of by the clergy, who minister in our country 
churches? In many of them, I am aware, 
that the attempt would be unprofitable and 
vain. In all, perh it might not: and the 
readiness with which the poor were induced 
in not a few instances, to bring or send their 
children from various distances in the country, 
to the Sunday school instituted by the rever- 
end Mr. Hanckell at Columbia, gives en- 
couragement to think that in other parishes 


where. the poor are few and scattered, some 
benefit might, in this way, be imparted’ to 
them.” 


. A striking evidence of the utility and suc- 
cess of this mode of conveying instruction, is 
contained in the report of the parish of St. 
Philip’s church. 

* The Sunday school which opened in May 
last. with twenty-nine scholars, and ‘four 
teachers, has, at present, nearly two hundred 
children, (one hundred and forty-five white, 
and about fifty of colour) and eighteen teach- 
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ers. Several of the children are wholly in- 
debted to this charity for their - religious. in« 
struction, and a few for the knowledge of the 
first elements of reading. Acquaintance 
formed with the children of the poor, has 

to their obtaining proper clothing; ‘their ‘in- 
troduction into the publick schools, and their 
admission into the church by-baptirm. The 
zeal and perseverance of the ladjes. and gen; 
tlemen, who act as voluptary teachers in this 
rising institution, authorize us to report that jt 
is in a flourishing condition.” ~ zm 

The + subject of the “general theological 
seminary, and the immense importance of 
providing for clerica] education, demanded, 
and has received, from the bishop, a corres- 
ponding degree of attention. His remarks 
upon it are to just and forcible, that we ean- 
not refrain from giving the whole to.our read- 
ers in his own words, 

“To provide by the conrbined exertions of 
the members of our church, in all parts of the 
United States, for the education: of caiidi- 
dates for the ministry, in a manner suitable 
to the importance of the work to which they 
destined themselves, and proportioned to the 
advances which other dehontinations “had 
made jn providing themselves with well edu- 
cated munisters, has, for many years, been, 
With no small number of persons in our com- 
munion, an object of the wtmost ‘solicitude, 
It was thought that the best mode of taducing 
a general interest in this object, and of pro- 
curing funds adequate to its happy execution, 
was that of proposing it to the attention of 
ajl portions of our church alike, in measures 
adopted in general convention. According. 
ly, the subject was so brought before that 
body in 1817, as to occasion the institution of 
a general theological seminary, in the city of 
New York. The tate convention, for rea- 
sons seeming to them sufficient, have trans- 
ferred it from New York, to the city of New 
Haven; and committed it to the care and 

vernment of a board of trustees, constituted 

y their election. With respect to this mea: 
sure of the general convention, permit me 
respectfully to suggest to you the question, — 
What constitutes the duty of the church in 
this diocese? The rizht of any particular 
diocese, notwithstanding these proceedings 
of the general convention; to institute its own 
seminary or seminaries of theological educa- 
tion, has been asserted and assented to. 
While, therefore, we recognise the propriety 
with which any of the larger or more wealthy 
dioceses may proceed, so’ long as nothing is 
done that violates the unity of the church, by 
contravening its canonical provisions, to apply 
their own means to their own interest in this 


ais 
cannot, at the same time, but’ be forcibly af 
fected by the claim which the measures of 
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the general convention of otir church, on this 
subject; have to our attention. The subject 


~ ftsetf is of the “first possible importance.— 


None of us can, for’ moment, be indifierent 
to’if.. Thefe cannot be ‘a menther of this 
body, Who ean be unaware of the importance 
_ Of sound; systeniatick, learned education for 
the mitistry, or of the want of it, by’ which, 
at present, the protestant episcopal church 
in the United States, is in danger of. being 
enféas led atid ‘depressed. WVhat, then, with 
“respect to this want, is our duty? To medi- 
tate the institution of a djocesan seminary 
here, would be fatile. Our students would 
be’ too few, our means inadequate ‘to the 
suitable support, of suitable iustructers. No 
such purpose cag, in the present state of the 
di ese, ne contemplated. ‘The measure of 
the geftieralconventivn, therefore, clayns from 
us peculiar attention,-on decount of local 
circumstances, aid is to as peculiarly inte- 
resting. But Iam ound te ask your re- 
bpéc ful attention’ to it, on the ground of high- 
er considerations. I dread the disregard of 
measures adopted by the highest authority of 
our church : and if there be treason on the 
one hand, to look with some apprehension of 
their instability, to measures adopted on this 
important subject, jo a large deliberative as- 
semLiy, always changeable as to those who 
conipose jt, as well as to opinions, as persons, 
and always liable to the agitating influences 
of individue! or local peculiarities of sentiment 
or character, yet are there not, on the other, 
considerations obvionsly presenting them- 
selves, Which as’ yet demand for those meéa- 
sures, our respect, our Gonfidence, and our 
cordial co-operation ? I’recautivon,necessary to 
the security, as faras possible, of our contnibu- 
tionsin money to the execution of the design 
in general, from being consumed in’the uscless 
expenses of ill-concerted arrangements, ur 
applied ina manner at ‘variance with their 
true intent, might not be inconsistent with the 
honour and support, which we may Consider 
the design itself to require ; while absolutely 
to withheld such honour and suport, might 
iniply distrust, neither becoming ourselves, 
nor consistent With tlie jost clairas of others, 
The préservation of our church, in al! the 
sound integrity of its venerable excellence cf 
doctrine, discipline, and worship, is the great 
object of our unjted prayers and efforts.’ We 
may trust tat ‘the general seminary will he 
duly jastrumentalof this; and when it is as- 
certatriéd to be otherwise, it will become our 
duty, as it always will be our privilege, to 
withdraw from didér its influence, the minds 
of ali who hefe may destine thetnselves to ihe 
rhinetry of “our church.” ‘Jn the mean time, 
in What more satisfactory manner can we dis~ 
charge the duty, which wé cannot but-feel to 
be mcumbent’on us, of promoting that great 
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interest of the church, the proper and effec. 
tual education of her ministey,‘than by giving 
our aid to the execution of the measures now 
in band, under the authority of the! general 
<oavention? Perhaps the appointment of a 
committee, to take tie subject into considera. 
tion,and report.to this convention some scheme 
of conduct with respect to it, may appear to 
you not improper to have a place among the 
other objects of your present atiention. If 
it shall appear to you otherwise, i shall ac. 
quiesce in your better judgment ; and. shall pot 
consider your dechaing to act according to 
this suggestion, as any evidence of indifference 
to the business to which it relates.. It is, | 
am sur¢, a business that cannot. but-deeply 
interest you. It vitally interests your church ; 
the church of your fathers ; the church which; 
you revere for its ancjent excellence and dig- 
nity ; and in which you take delight,as the 
best depository upon earth, of pure primitive 
christianity. “This church kbours under the 
influence of'circumstances, to which ber friends 
do not enough advert. Kendered indepen- 
dent of all foreign alliance or control by the 
separation of these states ffom the purent 
country, she improved the liberty which be- 


came her privilege, in modifying her’ disci, 


pline and worship, in a manner which makes 
her the admiration and praise of all protes- 
tant christendom. © She is wanting in no ex- 
celience of doctrine, or worship, or polity— 
her want is that of ministers duly, to serve 
her altar. Separated from the resources on 
which she in so great a degree depended, it 
became her misfortune to find ber fair field 
already “white to the harvest,’? occupied 
by a very inadéquate number of reapers. 
And in a sense as real and afftictiog, it be- 
came her misfortune to be in want of such 
means of training and quali/ying mem for her 
piinisiry, as the suitable supply of* her neces- 
sities required. Other denominations of chris- 
tians, from the frst period of our coloxial his- 
tory, were provided ty the hberabusevof their 
own resources, 1 dent ‘of foreign aid, 
or with little other help from abroad, than 
that which the sympathy of ‘brethren there 
of the same * household of faith,” might bave 
afforded, with respectable schools of educa- 
tion, of both their youth and ministry. Yet 
we have seen them, since, beaping thousands 
upon thousands into the treasuries of such in- 
etitutions. In the case of the protestant 
episcopal church ‘in the colonies, dependence 
was chiefly, upon a source of supply for minis- 
ters, which was neceséarily closed with the 
revolution, except as to such, 4s it was rarely 
profitable for this church to receive into her 
sérvice. Shehad no colleges for the training 
of her own youth in her own principles. © She 
had not*one Urgectewo Me cent or any 
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i ick instruction to candidates {in the name of the convention) the 
2 ae 2 oe Yet when the question’ is. europa of the church, in;which 
asked, what, since that period, have episco- such minister is officiating at the time, to 
palians done, to provide ayainst the depress- miss him from the charge of their ck Mis 


ing and embarrassing effects of such deficien- 
cies, it can receive no answer, but such as it, 
is mortifying indeed to give. Certainly, my 
brethrea, there has seemed too great an in- 
sensibility to these objects, in the minds of the 
people of our communion. May. God, in 
mercy, forbid that this state of things should 
continue ! It were an awful sign of hisidisplea- 
sure resting upon our church, and could not 
but reduce it, with all its mtrinsick excel- 
lence, to a feeble, sickly and unsound state of 
existence, in which little of its real character 
would appear in its ordinary aspect, or in the 
conduct of its affairs and ministrations.” 

Several] resolutions were passed by the con- 
vention, expressing their approbation of the 
general theological seminary, and their de- 
sire to co-operate with the other dioceses in 
the union, in fostering and supporting it. 

By a resolution of the convention, the ap- 
pointment of the standing committee was 
made by the presilent, as follows: 

Clergy.—The reverend Christopher E. 
Gadsden, D.D., reverend Paul T\ Gervais, 
reverend Frederick Daicho, M.D., reverend 
Allston Gibbes, reverend Christien Hanckell, 


Laity.— David Alexander, Joseph Johtisoa, - 


M.D., Wiliam Brisbane, Keating Simons, 
Joho Dawson. 

By a similar resolution, the bishop, as presi- 
dent of the convention, appointed the follow- 
ing delegates to represent the church in that 
diocese, m the next veneral convention. 

The reverend Curistopher £. Gadsden, 
D.D., reverend Christian Hanckell, reverend 
John Jacob Tschudy, reverend Maurice H. 
Lance, Col. Lewis Morris, William Heyward, 
Robert J. Turnbull, honourable. Benjamin 
Huger. 

The most important business of the a 
tion, was the adeptien of a constitution 
the protestant episcopal church im South 
Carolina, in lieu of certain rules of conven- 
tion previously in force. Some of the fea- 
tures of this constitution appear to us to be 
jnconsistent with the rights of the clergy. 
In the tenth article itis provided that 

“Wiliul errour in religion, or deviation 
from the rabrick of the church; charges of 
victousness of life, and disorderly behaviour, 
may be exhibited against a clergyman to the 
state convention ; and on clear and sufficient 
proof thereof, by rita voce evidence, on oath 
duly administered, in the convention, or by a 
commission to take such, duly executed, 
sach clergyman shall be censured, suspended, 
or degraded, as the con¥ention shall deter- 
mine 5 and in case of degradation, the bishop 


“shail pronounce the sentence, and he shall re- | 


¥ 


It is an acknowledged principle, that every 
person is to be, tried by his peers; a cler- 

: charged with misdemeanour should 
therefore be tried by the clergy, not by a con- 
vention composed of clergy and laity,. The 
popular form of the. tribunal is also .objec- 
tionable. . That, however, which seems to be 
the greatest violation of rights, is the assump- 
tion of power, by the convention, to censure, 
sus or degrade, while the bishop.is made 
the mere organ by. which the sentence js for- 
mally pronounced. ‘The censure, suspension, 
or degradation of clergymen, is a part of 
what is familiarly called . the oft the 
keys, and was given by our Saviour .excly- 
sively to his apostles. ..No laymamhasa right 
to this power, derived from the at, head 
of church. In temporal the laity 
may have all the power they wish; ih things 
spiritual, they are bound in conscience by the 
limits which our Saviour has prescribed; and 
here it is the duty of the clergy to magnify 
their office... Wevare glad to see that a lay- 
man has judiciously proposed the following 
amendments for consideration at. the, next 
convention : 

“+ jn the tenth article, the words ‘ standing 
committee,’ wherever the word ‘convention,’ 
occurs; and instead of * such clergyman shali 
be censured, suspended, or degraded,’ insert, 
‘such clergyman shall be pronounced guilty, 
or aot guilty, as the standing committee shal} 
determine ;? and strike out the words, * in 
case of degradation,’ so that it. will read, 
* the Lishop shall pronounce sentence, whether 
it be censure, suspension, or degradation.’ ”’ 

If Mr. Pinckney had proposed “ the cleri- 
cal metabers of the standing committee,” it 
would, in our opinion, be more consonant with 
acknowledged principles of equity, as well as 
with the institutions of our Saviour.. On this 
subject we refer our readers to a report which 
we have inserted from the pr wgs of the 
church of Maryland, relative to.the.standing 
committee, What. renders this article the 
more remarkable, is that in practice; the 
convention place a. greater confidence in 
their bishop than is customary. elsewhere ; 
for they leave. it to him to appoint the 
standing committee, anc the delegates to 
the general convention. . Why «should there 
be.so much -jealousy in their theory,. while 
there is so much reliance on his judgment 
and integrity in their practice ? 

North Carolina... -. a.» 
The convention of. North Carolina held its 


session in Aprik We have.not: received the 
journals, but the address of bishop Moore, ex~ 



































































































worles ure “m minutes in the Churchman’s 

agazine, ‘une, presents the followi 

result of episcopiil duties, while the iat! 
was on his way to attend tie convention, 
and during its séssion. 

59 Confirmatiohs ; 3:Ordinations—2 Dea- 
cous, 1 Déacou ‘and afterwards Priest ; 25 
Baptisms, children. Besides preaching and 
administering the Lord’s supper. 

“When we consider,”’ says the bishop, “the 
depressed circumstances under which the 
episcopal church in North Carolina laboured, 
at the period in which the attempt té revive 
its imterests ‘first commenced, we must be 
aware of those effects, of which the least 
check to our exerfions would have been pro- 
ductive. Although the union into which the 
friends of our communion entered was ardent 
end sincere, still as the object they had ia 
view was of greater importance, and the num- 
ber of those who sustained the ark was very 
small, didiGalties which would bave been dre- 
garded by a larger body, would not only have 
shaken the hopes of the chosen few, but 

prostrated thew best efforts in the-dust ; and 
produced a relinguishment of the concern, in 
which they had so nobly engaged. The Al- 
mighty in tender mercy has subjected us to 
the ts of nd sach discouragements. In 
every step we have taken, we have been sus- 
tained by his benevolent arm: a pillar of 
light has showous the way in which to pro- 
ceed: obstructions have been removed : the 
mouitains of difficalty have been made easy 
for the passage of his church and people: 
friends have been raised up for our support : 
the’ different societies of christians have re- 
e¢ived us with open arms, and bave wished 
us success in the name of the Lord.” 

There appeors to be some reason to 
that the latherans in that state will unite 
themselyes to the episcopate. 

“ The proposition,” says the bishop, “which 
has been mace to this convention, by ® por- 
tion of the lutheran church in this strife, is 
calcplated to excite our warmest gratituite 
{6 God: it procleims, in languege which can- 
not be misunderstood, the confidence they 
place io gur integrity, and {fe preference 
they give to our religious institutions. The 
door'which has been opened forthe reception 
of the messenger ipto our bosom, which con- 
veyed to us their proposals, forms an event of 
the most imposing character. In a point, 
from which we apprehended some difficulty, 
there has no difliculty arisen ; and we have 
scht hiar back to the people of his charge, 
fothed with that ‘ministerial authority re- 
quired by our communion, our fellow-labourer 
in the gospel—our friead—our brother, 

“If the lutheran ministers and congrega- 
‘ious, by whom he has been deputed toat 
nvon our proceedings, breathe the same sen- 
fiinents which warm my heart—if they pos- 
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sess the same desige to effect as perfect and 
entire a union, as hath been exemplified in 
their representative, it cannot be long before 
that union will be completed. We shali then 
form one fold under one shepherd—meet 
around the same altar—constitute one house 
hold, Jesus Christ himself the bishop of our 
souls,” 
Virginia. 

This convention was attended by the 
greater part of the clergy of the diocese, and 
about thirty lay delegates. Afier the ap- 
pomiment of committees, on the episcopal 
fundon the accounts of the treasurer of the 
convention~on the state of the church—on 
the accounts of the treasurer of the common 
prayer book and tract society —and on the 
fund for the relief of the widows and orphans 
of clergymen, aod the transaction of some 
other business of a local nature, the conven- 
tion adjourned to the ith. 


The following is an abstract of bishop 

Moore’s address :— 
“ Brethren, 

Ancther year has revolved since we last 
assembled jn convention, tu deliberate on the 
affairs of the church, and to take sweet coun- 
sel together. An acconnt of the discharge of 
oar cleiical duties, since that period, has Leen 
recorded in heaven ; nfay that revord bear 
witness toour fidelity to God, and. to our 
watchfulness over our respective flocks.— 
The advances of our communion have heer 
such as to call for our gratitude to heaven, 
The clergy continue to manifest. their zeal in 
the cause of religion, and their attachment 
to the principles of the cherch. Their beat 
efforts bave used in the discharge of 
their ministerial duties, and there appears to 
exist among them the strongest disposition to 
fall their sacred obligations. To make the 

diserimiaation in the expression of my 

ce in ther integrity, would be painful 

termy heart, at atime in which | have reason 

te beheve, that the utmast energies of af 

have been exerted in promoting the pros- 
perity of our Zion.” 

The bishop then remarks upon the incon- 
vemiences attendant upon his having the 
charge of a parish, and his inability. on that 
aecount to devote as much attention to the 
church throughout his diocese as her in- 
terests seem to require. From this, he takes 
occasion to urce on the consideration of the 
convention the great importance of discharg- 
ing the bishop from parochial obligations, and 
the necessity of vigorous exertions to estab- 
lish a fund adequate to the support of the 
episcopate. 

After this, follows a journal of his visita- 
tions in different parts of his diocese, in all of . 
which we notice but one instance of a com 
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firmation ; nor do we find in the address an 





aggregate of the number confirmed. . Nor is‘ 


the list of candidates,for holy orders in- 
troduced. ; 

The following is the conclusion of the 
bishop’s affectionate ant interesting ad- 
dress : 

“ Thus brethren, have I endeavoured to 
fulfil the important duties, intrusted to my 
care, and it is with pleasure | inform you 
that | discover, in every district [ visit, the 
strongest attachment to the church. In’ the 
aorthern neck of Virginia in particular, | ob- 
served such striking evidences of the affec- 
tion of the people to the church of their 
fathers as have deeply affected my heart; in 
that region oceupying a space of one hundred 
wiles, they have not one clergyman of the 
chureb to officiate regularly among them in 
their churches. ‘They appear to be an af- 
fecfignate people, and, I have no question, 
would render the life of a virtuous clergyman 
happy, who should reside among them. 

** Accept, my beloved brethren, every ex- 


“pression of my pastoral regard, and may the 


Lord be with you all.” 


Maryland, 


We have received the journals of the an- 
gual convention of the church in this diocese 
held the 20th, 2!ist, and 22d of June, 1821. 
It appears from this journal, that the diocese 
of Maryland consists at present, of the bishop, 
thirty-eight presbyters, ten deacons, and six- 
ty-one parishes,. several of which contain 
one or more chapels of ease, besides the parish 
church... There are. parochial reports from 
forty parishes; but as some of them are va- 
riously defective, the aggregate presented is 
as follows. 


in 38 parishes, 2405 communicants. 
In 39 parishes, 1129 baptisms. 
In 3% parishes, 256 marriages. 


In 39 parishes, 525 funerals, 

From nine parishes there is a statement o 
the establishment of Sunday schools, i which 
ene thousand three hundred and nineteen 
persons, adults and children, are instruct- 
ed. One of these schools, im the city of 
Baltimore, has four hundred scholars. As 


these are distinguished in some of the reports. 


from the catechumens, we presume they are 
instructed in the rudiments of common learn- 
ing. In one parish, there is mention made of 
thirty catechumens; in another of thirty- 
seven; and ina third, of one hundred and 
fifty. none or two instances, schools for 
blacks have beén "established and conducted 
by devout and charitable members of the 
church. 
The episcopal duties performed during 
the preceding year, are stated by the bishop 
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to have been, the administration of confirma- 
tion fiffeen times, the number of per- 
sons confirmed being three hundred and thir- 
ty-six ; the consecration of two, new church- 
es; the appoistmeatf one lay reader ; 
admission of four persops as candidates for 
holy orders; and the ordination of two dea- 
cons find eight priests. On the occasion of 
admiuistering pricat’s orders to the reverend 
Mr. Judah, in his own church, the bishop ob- 
serves :—‘t Such was the impression made 
byfhis solemn and sacred service, in a place, 
where perhaps it had never before been per- 
formed, that a pious and judicious laymaa 
remarked to me, that it would be of great 
service to the church to ordajn ministers as 
often as I could in their own churches. And 
I was so fully convinced of the correctness of 
this remark, that I have in every case, when 
circumstances would admit, and my own 
pargchial duties would allow, yielded to such 
requests ; and I mean to continue to yield te 
them whenever my obligations to my own 
people wall authorize me.” 

The committee on the state of the church 
recommended in their report, that provision 
beemade for the more adequate and_ less 
precarious support of the clergy ; that the 
order for the establishment of parochial 
libraries passed at the last convention enforc- 
ed, as a measure of vast importance to the 
prosperity of the church; that there should 
be greater uniformity and regularity in the 
mode of granting testimonials and creden- 
tials to lay-delegates, for which purpose 
they propose a form of certificate ; and that 
the convention should direct the standing 
committee to foraish each candidate for holy’ 
orders with a printed copy of all the testi- 
monials which the canons of the church re- 
quire him to exhibit to that body or to the 
bishop. This report was accepted. © 

“ The reverend Dr, Barry, chairman of 
the committee on the resolution, proposing a 
change ima’be election of a standing commit- 
tee, ma@e'the following report, which Was 
accepted 

“The committee appointed at the last 
meeting -of this convention, ‘to take inte 
consideration-the propriety of so altering the 
ninth article of the constitution of the protes- 
tant episcopal church in Maryland,so as to ad- 
mit lay communicants of said church to con+ 
stitute a portion of the members of the stand- 
ing committee of the diocese,’ beg leave to re- 
port to this copvention, that aftera careful ex- 
amination of the subject, and consultation 
with others, they are led to apprehend that the 
inconveniences resulting from such a change, 
would decidedly counterbalance any possible 
advantage. Among other views of the sub- 
ject, they bave considered that dn innovation 
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would involve the necessity of 


£5 


this 
tering also the’ XXVII canon, in which 
the standing committee are constituted the 
court for the trial-of all charges against cler- 

men. As ecclesiastical tribunal composed 

laymen, would be @ solecism not to be 
sanctioned by this convention: and were a 
distinct court to be appointed for each spe- 
cifick ‘offence, the bishop is exposed to the 
odium and perplexity of appointing the mem- 
bers of it at discretion, incurring the risk of 
being suspected of prejudice or partiality— 
the committee therefore report unfavourably 
to the proposed change,” 

The standing committee for the following 
year are, 

Western shore.—The reverend doctors 
Davis and Wyatt, and the reverend Messrs, 
Hawley and Henshaw. 

Eastern shore.—lKeverend Messrs. Wickes, 
Stratton, and Ninde. 

It was resolved that the clerical and lay 
delegates elected to any stated general con- 
vention, be authorized to attend every stated 
meeting of that body, which may be held 
previous to the succeeding triennial i 
ef the said general convention. The dele- 
gates appointed were, 

Clergy.— Reverend William Wickes, S. C. 
Stratton, J. P. K. Henshaw, W. E. Wy- 
ait, D. D. 

Laity.—Honourable J. C. Herbert, F. 8. 
Key Esq., T. Tilghman, Esq., W.Done, Esq. 

he committee on the subject of devising 
a plan to raise a permanent fund for the sup- 
port of the bishop, presented a report, which 
was read and accepted. This report, after 
stating what had been done by Connecticut, 
New York, and Pennsylvania, and urging the 
uuportante of an adequate provision to ena- 
ble the bishop to abstract himself from pa- 
rochial labours. and devote all his care to the 
diocese at large, propose that in every con- 
gregation a committee of five, including the 
rector, should be appointed to i sub- 
scriptions, and report annually ; a trea- 
surer be appointed in each parish who should 
pay the moneys received, to each annual cen- 
vention; that the money sopaid be immedi- 
ately invested, and suffered to accumulate 
till 1t amount to the sum of dol- 
lars; thet the convention, at the request of 
the vestry, state the sum to be contributed 
by each parish, on the payment af which, 
the parish is to be forever discharged from 
further contribution ;. that all vacancies in 
the parochial committees be filled by the 
vestries of the respective parishes ;, and that 
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a treasurer be appointed by the conventios 


to manage the fund and invest the sums an- 


nually received, in the name of the bishop, fer 
the time being, as trustee of the episcopal 
fund of Maryland. ‘The committees in the 
several parishes were accordingly appomted. 
An abstract of the journals of the standing 
committee of the diocese of Maryland, is 
published.as an appendix to the journal of 
the convention. 

From 1815 inclusive, to the present year, 
the standing committee have given testimo- 
nials to nineteen candidates for holy orders, 
sixteen deacons, and seventeen priests. The 
standing committee being also ah ecclesiasti- 
cal court for the trial of all charges against 
clergymen, it was their duty to record that 
five persons have, during the same time, 
the subjects of ecclesiastical discipline. 

George Dashiell, George Handy, and Wil- 
liam Gibson, formerly presbyters, and Alfred 
Dashiell, formerly a deacon, have been de- 
graded—and George Williams forbidden the 
further exercise of his ministerial functioes 
within the diocese of Maryland. 


Peonsylvania. 


The address of bishop White, to the con- 
vention of Pennsylvania, which held its ses- 
sion in May, is published in the June number 
of the Episcopal Magazine. The bishop had 
performed episcopal duties in the state of 
Delaware, as well as in that of Pennsylvania. 
He bad beld confirmation in seven places, 
and administered that rite to two hundred 
and eighteen peguns within the last year. 
He had consecrated two new churches, and 
laid the corner stone cf another, i South- 
wark, the suburbs of Philadelphia. He had 
ordained one deacon, and four presbyters, 
and entered three as candidates for the minis- 
try. The prayer-book society have their 
stereotype still in operation, but have been 
obliged to suspend their gratuitous distribu-~ 
tion, and limit their exertions to the sale of 
the book at a very low price. The Sunday 
schools “continue their beneficial operation. 
The female tract society have not relaxed 
either in their exertions or their usefulness. 
The missionary society has been dormant ia 
the expecti.tion of being merged in the gene- 
ral missjonaty society to be established under 
the authority of the general convention. The 
society for the advancement of christianity 
has suffered from the pressure of the times ; 
but has exerted itself to the extent of its re- 
sources. 

(To b+ eontinved.) 


POSTSCRIPT. 


Napoleon Bonaparte, late Emperor of France, died at St. Helena, the fiflh of May last. 








